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ESEA REAUTHORIZATION: 
STANDARDS AND ASSESSMENTS 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 28, 2010 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Health, Education, Labor, and Pensions, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:05 p.m. in Room 
SD-430, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Tom Harkin, chair- 
man of the committee, presiding. 

Present: Senators Harkin, Bingaman, Murray, Casey, Hagan, 
Merkley, Franken, Bennet, Enzi, Alexander, and Isakson. 

Opening Statement of Senator Harkin 

The Chairman. The Senate Committee on Health, Education, 
Labor, and Pensions will please come to order. 

Today’s hearing will focus on the important role that standards 
and assessments play in our education system. 

In our previous ESEA hearings, a variety of experts have im- 
pressed on us the importance of our country developing a world- 
class education system that prepares our students to be successful 
after high school graduation. In order to do this, it is vital that we 
have a clear understanding of what students need to learn and de- 
velop ways to accurately assess their progress to determine what 
they are learning and where they need additional help. 

Nearly 30 years ago, the landmark report, “A Nation at Risk,” 
highlighted the need for rigorous standards in our country’s 
schools. About a decade later, the Nation’s Governors heeded that 
call with the Charlottesville Summit, and the Federal Government 
supported States’ efforts to develop standards by passing Goals 
2000 and the Improving America’s Schools Act, which was the 1994 
version of ESEA. 

At the beginning of the last decade, we took the next steps by 
requiring that all students within a given State be held to the 
same high standards. These standards helped to end a two-tiered 
system that meant lower expectations for disadvantaged students. 
However, the standards did not ensure that students were being 
prepared for success after high school graduation. 

In Iowa, for example, over 80 percent of high school graduates 
plan to pursue training or college after high school. Yet, too often, 
they are unprepared to meet the challenges of post-secondary edu- 
cation. Experts estimate that nearly 60 percent of students enter- 
ing post-secondary schools need to take remedial courses to catch 
up to college-level coursework. 

The Alliance for Excellent Education has estimated that this 
need for remediation costs our Nation at least $3.7 billion every 

( 1 ) 
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year. The problem is also evident in the workforce. A recent study 
estimated that over 50 percent of high school graduates do not 
have the skills to do their job, compared to less than 20 percent of 
college graduates. 

While the adoption of State standards was no small achievement 
in No Child Left Behind, it is clear that, as we reauthorize this bill, 
serious improvements are necessary. We must ensure that the 
standards that States set are not false benchmarks but translate 
into success, whether students chose to go to college or enter a ca- 
reer. 

I might also add that there are important civil rights and equity 
questions at play here also. Professor Goodwin Liu of Boalt Hall 
Law School at Berkeley published a paper showing that those 
States with the highest minority and low-income populations also 
tend to have the lowest standards. 

Finally, the obvious issues of teacher preparation and economies 
of scale are central to this conversation. How can schools of edu- 
cation properly prepare teachers to teach to standards if those 
standards may be significantly different in the State where the 
teacher ends up teaching after graduation? 

We do not have a mandate that says if a teacher goes to the Uni- 
versity of Northern Iowa and takes a course in education to become 
a teacher that that person has to stay in Iowa all their life. They 
may go to Minnesota, and a lot of them do, quite frankly. 

I applaud the leadership of the chiefs and the Governors and 
their partners in developing this Common Core, and I look forward 
to hearing more about this. However, along with setting high 
achievement goals, we must also develop the ability to measure 
whether or not students are meeting those goals. 

Because of NCLB’s testing requirements, we know more about 
which students are achieving and which need more assistance and 
support. Teachers need to know this, too. However, in many cases, 
that measurement is being done through low-quality tests that 
don’t measure the range of skills and knowledge that we value. 

Technological advancements have made it possible to adapt ques- 
tions during a test to better show the depth of a student’s knowl- 
edge of the subject or to electronically score short-answer or essay 
questions, not just multiple choice. 

In this reauthorization, it is critical that we redouble our com- 
mitment to ensuring that students will graduate ready to meet the 
challenges of college and the workplace. As we have heard time 
and time again, our economic success in the next century is directly 
tied to our ability to have a highly educated, highly skilled work- 
force. 

I look forward to hearing from our panelists today because adopt- 
ing high-quality standards and assessments is an important step to 
that end. I thank all of them for being here. After Senator Enzi 
makes his opening statement, I will introduce the panel, and we 
can hear from the panel, and we will open it up for discussion. 

With that, I recognize Senator Enzi. 

Opening Statement of Senator Enzi 

Senator Enzi. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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I just wanted to note that all of them don’t go to Minnesota. 
Some of them come to Wyoming. That way, they don’t have to learn 
a new accent. 

[Laughter.] 

I do want to thank you for continuing this series of hearings on 
the reauthorization of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act with the important issues of standards and assessments. The 
witnesses before us today have provided some excellent written tes- 
timony and will provide insight and information that will be very 
helpful in our work to reauthorize ESEA. 

I want to start by applauding the work of the National Governors 
Association and the Council of Chief State School Officers in the 
development of the Common Core standards. This effort was appro- 
priately led, developed, and should be continued by the States. 

I have said for many years that students need to be provided 
with knowledge and skills they need to be successful in college and 
the workforce. The Common Core standards, developed by the 
States, if implemented and adopted properly, could finally move 
our country in that direction. 

However, the Federal Government should stay out of the way of 
these efforts. As we work on the reauthorization of ESEA, we 
should find ways to assist States, not require or coerce them with 
this difficult, but important, work. The development and adoption 
of these standards by the States are just the first steps in a very 
long process. 

Once adopted. States are going to have to implement new assess- 
ments and curriculum aligned to these standards. This process will 
take time, which may be longer for some States than others, but 
it has the potential to save money in the cost of test validation. 
Part of the process is making sure that the impact on teachers in 
the classroom is positive and that they are given the training and 
support they need to teach students. 

I am pleased that many of you will also discuss assessments. 
While considering the changes to ESEA, we need to maintain the 
high standard of including all students in single State-wide ac- 
countability systems. The growth of individual students and collec- 
tively among a group of students in reducing the achievement gaps 
between higher-achieving and lower-achieving students has been 
well-documented. We cannot stop moving in this direction now as 
we continue to prepare our students, rich or poor, with or without 
disabilities, or English language learners for post-secondary edu- 
cation or employment in the global economy. 

However, when assessing these students, we need to be sure they 
are taking the assessment that best measures their ability. There- 
fore, students need access to the necessary and proper accommoda- 
tions and other supports they need to accurately reflect their true 
ability and capability. 

The work being done by States on standards has spearheaded 
significant discussion among the next generation of State systems 
of assessment. In my travels across Wyoming, I hear over and over 
that the static model used by many States under No Child Left Be- 
hind needs to be changed to allow for growth models in all the 
States. 
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I am particularly pleased that these new assessments will be bet- 
ter aligned to allow for better measurements of student growth 
from year to year. It is important to maintain regular assessments 
that summarize the development of students so that we know how 
a student has done over the course of each year. 

It is also important to support State systems of assessment that 
would include various assessment models, many of which could be 
used by teachers to better inform the work they do in the class- 
room. I also believe that these new assessments can do a better job 
of measuring higher-order thinking skills and the 21st century 
skills that business leaders need in their workforce. 

All of these changes will also have a huge impact on the data 
that we report, collect, and use. As we work through these changes, 
we must remember that it is important to measure what we value 
instead of valuing what we measure. States and school districts 
have developed data systems, but it is still unclear how much of 
that data is accessible by teachers to really have an impact on their 
work in the classroom. 

Elementary and secondary education in this country is under- 
going some new and exciting changes. Our work on the reauthor- 
ization of ESEA must be done carefully and deliberately to foster 
and support the changes. NCLB is often criticized for its unin- 
tended consequences. If we are not thoughtful and instead work 
quickly because we are trying to meet artificial deadlines, we could 
wind up being criticized even more than we are now. 

I want to welcome all the witnesses and thank them for being 
with us today to share their knowledge and expertise. I know that 
we won’t have a chance to ask you all the questions that we need 
to, based on the testimony that I have already read. I hope that 
you realized you have volunteered to answer written questions that 
we might have afterwards. 

I look forward to learning more from each of you in the efforts 
you have undertaken in the areas of standards and assessments. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator Enzi. 

I just want to reassure you and also my friend from Minnesota, 
Senator Eranken, that because so many Minnesotans come south 
to Iowa for the winter 

[Laughter.] 

We like to be welcoming, we make sure that all of our kids in 
Iowa are taught to say, “Ya, you betcha.” 

[Laughter.] 

That is Minnesotan. Just want to reassure you that we do know 
how to speak that language. 

Senator Eranken. Oh, thanks a lot. 

[Laughter.] 

The Chairman. Ya, you betcha. 

[Laughter.] 

Now I will thank our panel for being here. I will introduce you 
all. Then we will just go in order. 

Eirst, we have Dr. Steven Paine, West Virginia’s 25th State su- 
perintendent of schools. Under the leadership of Dr. Paine, West 
Virginia has been internationally and nationally recognized for its 
21st century learning program, its pre-K programs, school leader- 
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ship development programs, reading initiatives, and teacher qual- 
ity efforts. Dr. Paine was recently elected president of the board of 
the Council of Chief State School Officers. 

Next, from my home State of Iowa, someone who did not go to 
Minnesota, Dr. Cindy Schmeiser. As the Education Division presi- 
dent at ACT, Dr. Schmeiser is responsible for leading and coordi- 
nating the research, development, and client support of all assess- 
ment instruments associated with ACT’s educational programs. 
She obtained her Master’s and Doctorate degrees in educational 
measurement and statistics from the University of Iowa. 

Next, we are joined by Dr. Gary Phillips. Dr. Phillips is a vice 
president at American Institutes for Research. He has served as 
the commissioner of the National Center for Education Statistics 
from 1999 until 2002. He is internationally known for his expertise 
in large-scale assessments and complex surveys. 

Next, we welcome Dr. Charlene Rivera, who directs the George 
Washington University Center for Equity and Excellence in Edu- 
cation. As a nationally recognized education researcher. Dr. Rivera 
is known for work that addresses English language learners. Her 
research focuses on State assessment policies and practices, accom- 
modations, accountability, national standards, program evaluation 
and reporting, and leadership development. 

Finally, we are grateful to have Dr. Martha Thurlow, who is the 
director of the National Center on Educational Outcomes. In this 
position, she addresses the implications of contemporary policy and 
practice for students with disabilities, including national and State- 
wide assessment policies and practices, standard-setting efforts, 
and graduation requirements. 

Dr. Thurlow has conducted research for the past 35 years in a 
variety of areas, including assessment and decisionmaking, learn- 
ing disabilities, early childhood education, dropout prevention, ef- 
fective classroom instruction, and integration of students with dis- 
abilities in general education settings. 

We have a very distinguished panel to talk to us about standards 
and assessments. We welcome you here. All your statements will 
be made a part of the record in their entirety. 

I would appreciate it if you could take 5 minutes or thereabouts 
to just give us a summary of it, and then we can engage you in 
conversation. 

Dr. Paine, welcome, and please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF STEVEN L. PAINE, Ph.D., SUPERINTENDENT 

OF SCHOOLS, WEST VIRGINIA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 

CHARLESTON, WV 

Mr. Paine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Harkin, Ranking Member Enzi, members of the com- 
mittee, thank you for inviting me to speak today on behalf of the 
Council of Chief State School Officers and the National Governors 
Association regarding Common Core standards and that initiative 
and the State cooperation to develop high-quality assessments that 
is related to that project. 

My name is Steve Paine. I am the State superintendent of 
schools in West Virginia and the current president of CCSSO. 
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And I just might add, Senator Harkin, Senator Enzi, in your 
opening remarks, you are spot on to the issues that exist around 
the Common Core standards and the assessments that are related. 
I am so appreciative that you understand the issues so clearly. 
Thank you. 

As the committee continues to examine the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act, I appreciate this opportunity to talk about 
the States’ extraordinary leadership in a voluntary effort to ensure 
that all students are held to college- and career-ready standards. 
The State-led Common Core development effort will conclude next 
month with the release of the final grade-by-grade standards in 
English language arts and mathematics. 

This work is representative of States’ commitment to leading the 
way on education reform. Given this bold State action, we hope the 
Federal Government will respond in kind by ensuring that the up- 
dated ESEA supports a new State-Federal partnership, a partner- 
ship that provides States with greater authority to innovate and 
appropriate incentives and supports to help them not only imple- 
ment college- and career-ready standards, but also improve teacher 
and leader effectiveness, strengthen longitudinal and instructional 
data systems, and turn around low-performing schools. 

CCSSO and NGA launched the voluntary State-led Common 
Core standards initiative to provide a coherent foundation for en- 
suring that all students leave high school ready for college and ca- 
reer. The 48 States, including West Virginia — and I might add that 
we are one of those States that is a high-minority State. 

We are very proud of the fact that we have taken this work of 
Common Core standards seriously, and our own new standards 
now receive top billing in most recent quality counts report in Edu- 
cation Week for being rigorous and having a very rigorous stand- 
ards assessment accountability system. So it can be done, and we 
have rolled up our sleeves to say that we are going to accept that 
challenge. 

As we move forward, there were five core principles that per- 
meated the development of the Common Core standards. It was de- 
termined that the common standards must be. No. 1, fewer, clear- 
er, and higher. A mantra that we learned from some of those high- 
er performing nations out there, such as Singapore and Taiwan 
and others. 

Second, that they needed to be, in fact, internationally 
benchmarked to the curricula of those highest-performing nations. 

Third, that they include rigorous content knowledge, along with 
those skills that you have identified in your introduction that are 
so critical to business and into the private sector today in our glob- 
al world. 

Fourth, they must be evidence and research-based. And finally, 
that they prepare students for college and career. That is an abso- 
lute must. 

As the development phase concludes. State adoption and imple- 
mentation of the Common Core will help to ensure that all stu- 
dents are called upon to satisfy college- and career-ready standards 
and will enable fair and accurate performance comparisons — which 
is a key point of this. State comparability — between States, while 
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catalyzing and enabling unprecedented State collaboration to ad- 
dress the Nation’s most pressing educational challenges. 

Several States are in the process of adopting the Common Core. 
Kentucky led the way, and they were the first State. I am proud 
to say our State will adopt the Common Core next month, and I 
am sure other States will follow suit as the deadline for adoption 
approaches us. 

Participating States developed the Common Core standards in 
two phases with the support of leading standards experts who col- 
laborated with a range of interested stakeholders from across the 
country. The very transparent development process included nu- 
merous opportunities for public comment and benefited from con- 
structive feedback provided by individual schoolteachers — ^very im- 
portantly schoolteachers — and leaders, national education organiza- 
tions, higher education representatives, civil rights groups, and 
other interested parties and individuals. 

The initiative’s phase one work concluded in the fall of 2009 
when CCSSO and NGA published Common Core and career-readi- 
ness standards, illustrating what students should know at the end 
of high school. Since that time, the initiative’s second phase of 
work has focused on back-mapping the college- and career-ready 
standards on a grade-by-grade basis for kindergarten through 
Grade 12. 

Let me just say in conclusion, if I might, that we certainly are 
excited about the opportunities that have been availed with the ad- 
vent of $350 million in Race to the Top for innovative assessments 
to assess this Common Core, the full scope and — the full scope and 
range of the Common Core standards. 

I also deeply appreciated in your opening remarks your acknowl- 
edgment that that certainly includes a summative standardized 
test, but must include other measures of progress, particularly 
those that are employed by teachers in classrooms as we look at 
multiple measures of how we assess progress. 

I certainly appreciate the time that you have provided to me 
today to offer testimony and look forward to any questions that you 
might have for me after the testimonials from our other experts. 

Thank you, sir. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Paine follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Steven L. Paine, Ph.D. 

Chairman Harkin, Ranking Member Enzi, members of the committee, thank you 
for inviting me to speak today about the Council of Chief State School Officers 
(CCSSO) and National Governors Association (NGA) common core standards initia- 
tive and State cooperation to develop related high quality assessments. My name 
is Steve Paine, I am the State Superintendent of Schools in West Virginia and the 
current President of CCSSO. 

As the committee continues to examine the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, I appreciate this opportunity to talk about the States’ extraordinary leadership 
in a voluntary effort to ensure that all students are held to college and career-ready 
standards. The State-led common core development effort will conclude next month 
with the release of the final grade-by-grade standards in English Language Arts and 
Mathematics. This work is representative of States’ commitment to leading the way 
on education reform. Given this bold State action, we hope the Federal Government 
will respond in kind by ensuring that the updated ESEA supports a new State-Fed- 
eral partnership. A partnership that provides States with greater authority to inno- 
vate and appropriate incentives and supports to help them not only implement col- 
lege and career-ready standards, but also improve teacher and leader effectiveness. 
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strengthen longitudinal and instructional data systems and turnaround low-per- 
forming schools. 


SUMMARY 

CCSSO and the NGA launched the voluntary State-led common core standards 
initiative to provide a coherent foundation for ensuring that all students leave high 
school ready for college and career. The 48 States, including West Virginia, two ter- 
ritories and the District of Columbia who worked collectively to develop the common 
core standards in English language arts and mathematics were guided by several 
core principles. The common standards must be: (1) higher, clearer and fewer, (2) 
internationally benchmarked, (3) include content knowledge and skills; (4) evidence 
and research-based; and (5) prepare students for college and career. As the develop- 
ment phase concludes. State adoption and implementation of the common core will 
help to ensure that all students are called upon to satisfy college and career-ready 
standards and will enable fair and accurate performance comparisons between 
States, while catalyzing and enabling unprecedented State collaboration to address 
the Nation’s most pressing educational challenges. 

Participating States developed the common core standards in two phases with the 
support of leading, standards experts, who collaborated with a range of interested 
stakeholders from across the country. The transparent development process, in- 
cluded numerous opportunities for public comment and benefited from constructive 
feedback provided by individual school teachers and leaders, national education or- 
ganizations, higher education representatives, civil rights groups, and other inter- 
ested parties and individuals. The initiative’s phase one work concluded in the fall 
of 2009 when CCSSO and NGA published common college and career readiness 
standards, illustrating what students should know at the end of high school. Since 
that time, the initiative’s second phase of work has focused on back-mapping the 
college and career-ready standards on a grade-by-grade basis for Kindergarten 
through Grade 12. 

As the standards development work draws to a close and participating States 
begin the voluntary adoption process, several exciting common State assessment 
collaboratives are beginning to take shape, including a group co-led by West Vir- 
ginia. State cooperation to develop common, high quality assessments is possible be- 
cause of the common core standards initiative and will be furthered by the $350 mil- 
lion Race to the Top Assessment competition. These advanced assessment systems 
will measure student knowledge and skills against the full range of college and ca- 
reer-ready standards and will represent the next generation of summative, forma- 
tive and interim assessments, which will significantly improve teaching and learn- 
ing in the classroom by providing unprecedented insights into student’s status and 
growth. 

Even as this important State-led standards and assessment work continues, we 
are pleased to have this opportunity to make recommendations to Congress about 
how the Elementary and Secondary Education Act might be updated to support 
State-led education reform. The Nation’s chief State school officers believe the new 
ESEA should continue and expand the Federal Government’s strong commitment to 
supporting State assessment development, support movement toward voluntary 
State college and work-ready standards, and fund the creation of aligned, and en- 
hanced assessments systems. New instrumentation should be fully representative of 
the richness of standards and allow for students who learn at different rates. 

COMMON CORE STANDARDS DEVELOPMENT PRINCIPLES AND TRANSPARENCY 

As mentioned earlier, even before State development of the common standards 
started in early 2009, the initiative was driven by four fundamental principles de- 
signed to ensure the integrity and quality of the standards. 

First, the common standards are higher, clearer and fewer. Each design element 
was crucial to the development process. Higher standards raise the bar to prepare 
students for international competitiveness. Being committed to higher standards en- 
sures that no State would lower its standards by adopting the common core. Clearer 
standards allow parents, students, and teachers to understand exactly what is ex- 
pected of students as they advance through the system. Fewer standards allow 
teachers to more deeply focus on topics. One challenge that State leaders consist- 
ently hear from educators is that current standards are too numerous to cover in 
the school year. To overcome this challenge, we raised the bar and focused the 
standards to maximize student learning. 

Second, the common standards are internationally benchmarked. American stu- 
dents are entering a global economy that requires competition with students from 
around the world. Through States’ development of the common standards, we evalu- 
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ated other high achieving countries’ standards to ensure that the common core rep- 
resented world class standards. As a result, the new standards will prepare Amer- 
ican students to be internationally competitive when they leave the Nation’s public 
schools. 

Third, the common standards development process was informed by evidence and 
cutting edge research. Historically, standards were often based largely on personal 
judgment. By allowing personal judgment to determine what concepts are in or out 
of standards, the process often became a negotiation, rather than a reflection on 
what evidence and research tells us about the connection between K-12 experiences 
and success in higher education and promising careers. 

Lastly, the common standards are aligned with college and work expectations. By 
preparing all students to be both college and career-ready, all students are able to 
compete in their post-secondary education and/or career choice. Preparing all stu- 
dents to be college- and career-ready is absolutely critical to the long-term success 
of the country. By providing a set of expectations that are clear to students, parents 
and educators about what it takes to be college and career-ready, the States have 
taken a major step forward in producing students who are ready for later success. 

COMMON CORE STANDARDS DEVELOPMENT PROCESS 

CCSSO and NGA committed to participating States, territories and the District 
of Columbia that the standards development process would be open and trans- 
parent. In April 2009, over 40 States met to discuss the possibility of creating com- 
mon core standards in English language arts and mathematics. Following this meet- 
ing, 48 States formally agreed to join the common core standards development effort 
and begin a two-phase process. Phase one: develop college and career readiness 
standards. Phase two: create college and career standards through K-12, grade-by- 
grade by Spring 2010. Using experts and practitioners from across the Nation and 
throughout the world, the States completed the college and career readiness stand- 
ards in September 2009. The standards were reviewed by States, the public, and 
a range of national organizations and outside experts. Based upon the college and 
career-readiness standards completed late last year, participating States and the ex- 
pert development team immediately began development of the grade-by-grade K-12 
standards, successfully releasing the standards for public comment in March 2010. 
Public comments were due on April 2 and the final K-12 expectations will be re- 
leased next month, allowing States to begin the adoption and implementation proc- 
ess. 

States are responsible for demonstrating that within 3 years they have fully im- 
plemented the standards by developing instructional supports and aligning assess- 
ments. Kentucky has already formally adopted the common core and we expect a 
significant number of States to follow Kentucky’s lead later this year. 

BENEFITS OF COMMON STANDARDS: STUDENTS, PARENTS, AND TEACHERS 

Common standards are a positive development for all students. The standards 
will help equip students with the knowledge and skills needed to succeed in college 
and careers. The new standards will also set high expectations for learning across 
the Nation, ensuring that all students must meet a high bar regardless of where 
they live. The standards will allow students to more easily transition from one State 
to another without losing valuable learning time adjusting to different standards. 
Given the mobility of the student population in the United States, common stand- 
ards are essential. Also, higher, clearer, and fewer standards makes the student’s 
responsibilities clear, so that they can take charge of their own learning. 

For parents and other caregivers, common standards will delineate exactly what 
their student needs to know and be able to do at each educational stage. With clear- 
er and fewer standards, parents will be better positioned to facilitate conversations 
with their child’s teachers about what they should be learning and how they can 
reach their goals creating even more accountability in system. 

Finally, common standards will make student expectations clear for teachers from 
year to year. The new standards will also enable more focused educator training and 
professional development. Effective, targeted teacher training is paramount, and 
common standards allow for teacher preparation programs and ongoing professional 
development to be focused on key objectives. 

COMMON ASSESSMENTS DEVELOPMENT 

Fewer, clearer, higher common core standards are only the first step in a longer 
reform process. The new standards lay the groundwork for States to collaborate on 
other key education reforms, including the development of next generation assess- 
ments. As States begin the standards adoption and implementation process, they 
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are also beginning the process of developing voluntary shared assessments, which 
will increase assessment quality, while also providing tremendous cost savings and 
other benefits. Aligned standards and assessments will allow States aligned teacher 
preparation and other supports designed to improve overall student achievement 
and close achievement gaps. Teachers from participating States will benefit from 
high quality instructional supports and materials that are aligned to the core stand- 
ards. 

CCSSO and NGA are providing support to two independent State assessment 
collaboratives and are working with several organizations to make sure that mate- 
rials related to the common standards will be produced in an effective and open way 
to allow access to all teachers and schools. With common core standards and assess- 
ments, participating States can, as appropriate, continue collective reform efforts in 
nearly all facets of the education system. 

THE FEDERAL ROLE 

To preserve the project’s integrity, it is imperative that the common standards ini- 
tiative remains a State-led process. There are appropriate steps, however, the Fed- 
eral Government can take to support State and local leadership. The revised Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act should reward State leadership and innova- 
tion, not just with funding for assessments, professional development, and other in- 
puts, but also by codif 3 dng a new State-Federal partnership that promotes innova- 
tion and values State judgment on accountability. The current accountability system 
established under the No Child Left Behind Act will undercut movement toward 
high standards and must be updated to reflect the evolution of standards-based re- 
form since the law was signed in 2002. By adopting the college and career-ready 
common core standards. States are voluntarily raising the bar for all students and 
the Federal Government should acknowledge their leadership by providing greater 
flexibility to help States ensure that all students meet these new higher expecta- 
tions particularly as they transition their State accountability systems to the com- 
mon core. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to testify before the committee. I look for- 
ward to responding to any comments or questions you may have about this historic 
State-led effort. 

The Chairman. Dr. Paine, thank you very much. 

Now, Dr. Schmeiser, welcome. Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF CYNTHIA B. SCHMEISER, Ph.D., PRESIDENT, 
EDUCATION DIVISION, ACT NATIONAL OFFICE, IOWA CITY, lA 

Ms. Schmeiser. Good afternoon. Chairman Harkin, Ranking 
Member Enzi, and members of the committee. 

Thank you for inviting me today to share some information about 
act’s definition of college and career readiness, our role in the 
Common Core State Standards Initiative, and our approach to de- 
veloping new generation assessments. 

ACT, headquartered in your home State of Iowa, Chairman Har- 
kin, is an independent, not-for-profit organization perhaps best 
known for the ACT, which is a widely used college admissions and 
placement assessment, but our scope and our mission has reached 
far beyond that to all levels of education and to workforce develop- 
ment, both nationally and internationally. 

act’s empirical research has defined college readiness as the ac- 
quisition of the knowledge and skills a student needs to enroll in 
and succeed in credit-bearing first-year courses at a post-secondary 
institution, such as a 2-year, a 4-year, or a trade school or technical 
school. Simply stated, readiness for college means not having to 
take remedial courses in college. 

ACT research also shows that career readiness requires the same 
level of knowledge and skills in mathematics and in reading that 
college readiness does. Matter of fact, the majority of jobs that re- 
quire at least a high school diploma, provide a living wage for a 
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family of four, are, in fact, projected to increase in number in the 
21st century, and offer opportunities for career advancement re- 
quire comparable levels of knowledge and skill for students enter- 
ing workforce training programs as they do for the entering college 
student. 

Compared to high school graduates who are not college ready, 
those who are ready to enter credit-bearing college courses are 
more likely to enroll in college, stay in college, earn higher grades, 
and graduate from college. Unfortunately, last year, of the 1.5 mil- 
lion students who graduated in 2009 and took the ACT, only 23 
percent of those students were adequately prepared for post-sec- 
ondary education in all four subject areas of English, math, read- 
ing, and science. 

Because of our rich research base and our experience in college 
and career readiness, ACT was very pleased to play a major devel- 
opment role in the State-led common State standards initiative. 
The definition of college and career readiness within the Common 
Core State Standards Initiative is modeled on the approach pio- 
neered by ACT. 

And one of the most important distinguishing characteristics, I 
think, of this initiative is the fact that the standards were based 
on longitudinal research, research and evidence-based. It is an im- 
portant distinction between the Common Core standards being re- 
search and evidence-based and what we have seen in State stand- 
ards in this country. In addition to ACT’s longitudinal research, the 
evidence was used from the work of high-performing countries, 
from high-performing States, as well as academic research. 

Implementation of these standards provides a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to better align and improve the educational and essential 
foundations of our system in this country around the goals of col- 
lege and career readiness and represents a monumental step to- 
ward meeting our national goal of assuring education equity and 
excellence for all students. Along with the implementation, how- 
ever, comes an important obligation to validate and to strengthen 
these standards periodically in an ongoing validation process. 

Moving immediately from standards implementation to develop- 
ment assessment, I think, ignores some important steps, such as 
interpreting these standards into language that teachers can use 
and understand in the classroom and providing educators profes- 
sional development in how to effectively teach these standards. 
Only then can these assessments, as part of an aligned, linked, and 
longitudinal system, be effective tools for students, teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and parents in monitoring student progress. 

It is clear from ACT research that college and career readiness 
is a process. It is not a point in time. As such, no single assessment 
can effectively meet the needs of all. Therefore, ACT envisions 
States moving toward more coherent systems of assessment, com- 
prised of multiple assessment measures and types. 

Within such a system, each assessment would work with others 
to reveal a rich picture of student achievement and student growth. 
This will enable us to identify students who are on target, almost 
on target, and off target every grade, every year, allowing edu- 
cators to tailor instruction to the needs of each student. 
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While the next generation assessments represent our highest ex- 
pectations, we need to also remain sensitive to the pragmatic chal- 
lenges faced by States, districts, and schools. It is important to 
strike an important balance between innovation and sustainability. 

Therefore, based on our research, we would offer the following 
four recommendations. First, promote college and career readiness 
as a fundamental national goal and priority for all students. 

Second, incentivize the implementation of college and career 
readiness standards by working with States to develop an account- 
ability system that will meet their evolving needs. 

Third, increase the capability of States, districts, and schools to 
use more effectively assessment data to monitor student progress, 
to intervene when students are falling behind, and differentiate in- 
struction to advance college and career readiness for all students. 

And finally, authorize additional resources for States imple- 
menting college and career readiness to develop coherent systems 
for assessment that include innovative measures, such as end-of- 
course, project-based learning and formative assessments. 

We now have the opportunity to fill the promises that we have 
been making to our children for decades that when they graduate 
high school, they will be ready for college and work. ACT research 
has identified strategies that can help our Nation meet this goal, 
and we look forward to helping make college and career readiness 
a reality for each and every student through a reauthorized ESEA. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity, and I look forward to 
answering any questions you might have. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Schmeiser follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Cynthia B. Schmeiser, Ph.D. 

EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

act’s empirical research defines college readiness as acquisition of the knowledge 
and skills a student needs to enroll and succeed in credit-bearing, first-year courses 
at a post-secondary institution, such as a 2- or 4-year college, trade school, or tech- 
nical school. Simply stated, readiness for college means not needing to take remedial 
courses in college. ACT research also shows that career readiness requires the same 
level of knowledge and skills in mathematics and reading that college readiness 
does: the majority of the jobs that require at least a high school diploma, pay a liv- 
ing wage for a family of four, are projected to increase in number in the 21st cen- 
tury, and provide opportunities for career advancement require a level of knowledge 
and skills comparable to those expected of the first-year college student. 

Because of our rich research base and expertise on college and career readiness, 
ACT was pleased to play a major development role in the State-led Common Core 
State Standards Initiative. The definition of college and career readiness within the 
Common Core State Standards Initiative is modeled on the approach pioneered by 
ACT. Implementation of those standards provides a remarkable opportunity to bet- 
ter align and improve the essential foundations of our Nation’s education system 
around the goal of college and career readiness, and represents a monumental step 
toward meeting our National goal of ensuring educational equity and excellence for 
all students. Along with implementation comes the important obligation to validate 
and strengthen those standards periodically in an ongoing process. ACT will be 
working with States to help establish such a validation process. 

The convergent timing of the development of the Common Core standards and the 
reauthorization of ESEA has spurred a productive national dialogue on how we can 
improve the purposes, design, and use of assessments in K-12 education. Moving 
immediately from standards implementation to the development of assessments ig- 
nores some important steps, such as interpreting those standards into language that 
teachers and leaders can understand and providing educators professional develop- 
ment on how to effectively teach the standards. Only then can assessments — as part 
of an aligned, linked, and longitudinal system — be effective tools for students, teach- 
ers, administrators, and parents in monitoring student progress. 
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No single assessment will effectively meet the needs of all. ACT envisions States 
moving toward more cohesive systems, comprised of multiple assessment measures 
and types. Within such a system, each assessment would work with the others to 
reveal a rich picture of student achievement and growth. This will enable us to iden- 
tify students who are on target, nearly on target, or off target for college and career 
readiness in every grade, allowing educators to intervene with students who are fall- 
ing behind. 

Our Nation’s efforts to strengthen standards and assessments will set high expec- 
tations for learning and provide educators with tools to monitor and accelerate stu- 
dent progress towards those expectations. This is a watershed moment in the his- 
tory of education in our country. We at ACT look forward to helping make college 
and career readiness a reality for each and every student. 


ABOUT ACT 

Good afternoon. Chairman Harkin, Ranking Member Enzi, and members of the 
committee. Thank you for the opportunity to speak today about ACT’s research on 
college and career readiness and its importance to the future of our Nation’s stu- 
dents. 

ACT, Inc. is an independent, not-for-profit organization that provides assessment, 
research, information, and program management services in education and work- 
force development. We are perhaps best known for the ACT test, the widely used 
college admission examination, but our scope and range go far beyond that one 
exam. Each year, we serve millions of individuals in middle schools, high schools, 
colleges, professional associations, businesses, and government agencies both nation- 
ally and internationally. Although designed to meet a wide array of needs, all ACT 
programs and services have one guiding purpose: helping people achieve education 
and workplace success. 

For more than 50 years, ACT has collected and reported data on students’ aca- 
demic readiness for college by following millions of students into all types of post- 
secondary education to evaluate their success through college completion. ACT is 
the only organization with decades of data showing exactly what happens to high 
school graduates once they get to college or workforce training, based on how well 
they were prepared in middle school and high school. 

While the attention paid to common college and career readiness standards and 
assessments is relatively recent, ACT has been implementing common standards 
and common assessments for well over 20 years. We have developed research-based 
standards that are linked to actual student success at the post-secondary level. As 
a result, the standards we have developed are generally fewer in number and more 
rigorous than what is typically found in many States’ standards. In this model, our 
assessment data are comparable and transportable across State lines and have 
strong links to the post-secondary sector. As of the 2009-2010 school year, our Col- 
lege and Career Readiness System of vertically aligned assessments for 8th, 10th, 
and 11th or 12th grade students has been adopted statewide in 15 States and used 
at the district and school levels in all 50 States. 

In this regard, our philosophy and approach are unique. Our assessments are 
grounded in research that tells us what knowledge and skills are essential in order 
for students to be ready for college and career. In my testimony I will share what 
we have learned and offer suggestions for reauthorization of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act (ESEA). 

DEFINING COLLEGE AND CAREER READINESS 

We are deeply encouraged by the national momentum to elevate the importance 
of college and career readiness within the policies and programs authorized under 
ESEA. While recognizing that the role of the Federal Government in education is 
limited, we do believe that ESEA can promote equity and excellence in communities 
nationwide through a unified goal of ensuring that every student leaves high school 
ready for college and career. 

A first step toward realizing this goal is to come to agreement on what constitutes 
“college and career readiness.” While there are many definitions of college and ca- 
reer readiness, the approach established through ACT research comes from empir- 
ical data. 

ACT defines college readiness as acquisition of the knowledge and skills a student 
needs to enroll and succeed in credit-bearing, first-year courses at a post-secondary 
institution, such as a 2- or 4-year college, trade school, or technical school. Simply 
stated, readiness for college means not needing to take remedial courses in post-sec- 
ondary education or training programs. 
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Unfortunately, there are far too many in this country who believe that the level 
of achievement needed for high school graduates who want to enter workforce train- 
ing programs is far less than that needed for those students who plan to enter some 
form of post-secondary education. ACT research shows that career readiness re- 
quires the same level of foundational knowledge and skills in mathematics and 
reading that college readiness does. According to our research, the majority of the 
jobs that require at least a high school diploma, pay a living wage for a family of 
four, are projected to increase in number in the 21st century, and provide opportuni- 
ties for career advancement require a level of knowledge and skills comparable to 
those expected of the first-year college student. The level of knowledge and skills 
students need when they graduate from high school is the same whether they plan 
to enter post-secondary education or a workforce training program for jobs that offer 
salaries above the poverty line. 

What we have learned through our research is the critical importance that college 
and career readiness plays in college success. Compared to high school graduates 
who are not college- and career-ready, those who are ready to enter credit-bearing 
college courses are more likely to enroll in college, stay in college, earn good grades, 
and persist to a college degree. And in our latest research study soon to be released, 
we found that gaps in college success among racial/ethnic groups and by family in- 
come narrow significantly among students who are ready for college and career. 

There is still much work to be done to ensure that all students graduate high 
school with this level of readiness. Of the 1.5 million high school graduates who took 
the ACT during academic year 2008-2009, 33 percent were not ready for college- 
level English, 47 percent were not ready for college social science, 58 percent were 
not ready for College Algebra, and 72 percent were not ready for college Biology. 
Overall, only 23 percent were ready to enter college-level courses without remedi- 
ation in any of the four subject areas. 

The remainder of my testimony will focus on the two issues at hand today: stand- 
ards and assessments. 

Allow me to first point out that the natural progression in building a cohesive, 
aligned educational system is not directly from standards to assessments, but rather 
from standards, to interpreting those standards into language that teachers and 
leaders can understand, to providing educators professional development on how to 
effectively teach the standards, to assessments that measure student progress 
linked to the standards, all followed by data monitoring and reporting to evaluate 
student progress and guide instruction. Therefore, I caution us to not make the as- 
sumption that standards and assessments — alone — are sufficient in and of them- 
selves in ensuring college and career readiness for all students. 

IMPLEMENTING THE COMMON CORE STATE STANDARDS 

ACT has played a major role in the State-led Common Core State Standards Ini- 
tiative, which seeks to articulate “fewer, clearer, and higher” K-12 education stand- 
ards for voluntary adoption by States. The definition of college and career readiness 
within the Common Core State Standards Initiative is modeled on the approach pio- 
neered by ACT. Endowed with extraordinary leadership from our Nation’s governors 
and education chiefs, we believe that the Common Core initiative can be a catalyst 
for realizing the goal of preparing all students for college and career. I would like 
to address briefly some of the opportunities presented by this initiative. 

In our view, the Common Core standards are of high quality, are easy to under- 
stand, and provide educators at the local level with the necessary flexibility to tailor 
instruction, curriculum, and professional development based on their own unique 
needs and contexts. The widespread enthusiasm for the draft common standards is 
a testament to the robust and open process that the initiative leaders established, 
and the hard work of many organizations and individuals from all over the Nation 
in developing, critiquing, and improving these standards. 

One of the distinguishing characteristics of the Common Core State Standards 
Initiative is its insistence that evidence lead the way, rather than relying on subjec- 
tive opinions about what students should be able to know and do when they leave 
high school. Not only did the initiative draw on ACT’s longitudinal research on what 
knowledge and skills students need to succeed in post-secondary education and 
workforce training, but it sought additional evidence such as research from high- 
performing countries, standards from high-performing States, academic research on 
learning progressions, and other resources to support the inclusion of each and 
every standard within the Common Core framework. 

Merely developing college and career readiness standards is not sufficient in and 
of itself. Along with development of standards comes the important obligation to 
validate and strengthen those standards periodically in an ongoing process. The 
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linkage between college and career readiness and success in post-secondary edu- 
cation and training, which has been a hallmark of ACT research, must now become 
a national priority. States have an obligation to ensure, through empirical valida- 
tion — such as valuable feedback from post-secondary and workforce institutions to 
high schools about how well prepared their graduates were for college and career — 
that the level of readiness to which they are educating their students is continually 
being documented as sufficient preparation. ACT will be working with States to help 
establish such a validation process. 

Further, our support of the Common Core initiative is predicated on the belief 
that this State-led movement provides a remarkable opportunity to better align and 
improve the essential foundations of our Nation’s education system around this am- 
bitious goal. We envision a future in which States, districts, and schools have fully 
aligned and integrated the core elements of their education infrastructure, includ- 
ing: 

• expectations of what students need to learn and achieve through college and ca- 
reer readiness standards; 

• instructional frameworks that broadly guide high-quality teaching and learning; 

• rich and engaging classroom curricula and content; 

• assessments aligned to college and career readiness standards and to what is 
taught in the classroom; 

• systematic use of student data to improve teaching and learning; 

• longitudinal data systems that enable the ongoing monitoring of student 
progress, allowing educators to identify students who are falling behind and accel- 
erate them toward college and career readiness; and 

• cohesive professional development programs for teachers and school leaders. 

This opportunity to better align these elements — particularly in areas where there 

is a significant disconnect — would represent a monumental step toward meeting our 
national goal of ensuring educational equity and excellence for all students. 

While ACT advocates for the better alignment of standards, curriculum, instruc- 
tion, and assessment, we also fully realize that a one-size-fits-all model is unlikely 
to be successful given the remarkable diversity of our Nation’s 15,000 school dis- 
tricts. Ultimately, the success of this initiative will rest with the educators and com- 
munity members at the State and district levels who will be responsible for incor- 
porating the standards into daily practice, making decisions about instruction and 
curriculum, and guiding each and every student toward college and career readi- 
ness. 

Obviously, for many States and districts the transition to incorporating college 
and career readiness standards into daily practice will not happen overnight. We 
should recognize that many districts across the country will require additional ca- 
pacity — both financial and human — to manage the transition to fewer, clearer, and 
higher standards. 

For school, district, and State education leaders implementing the Common Core 
State Standards, there are several ways ESEA can provide critical assistance: 

• promote college and career readiness as a fundamental national goal and pri- 
ority for all students; 

• support States, districts, and schools in developing monitoring systems that tell 
educators whether students are on target for college and career readiness at each 
grade level so that they can intervene when students fall behind academically; and 

• incentivize the implementation of college and career readiness standards by 
working with States to develop an accountability system that will meet their evolv- 
ing demands and allow for nuanced — not one-size-fits-all — evaluations of student 
achievement. 


IMPROVING STATE ASSESSMENT SYSTEMS 

The timing for the development of common standards and the reauthorization of 
ESEA has spurred a productive national dialogue on how we can improve the pur- 
poses, design, and use of assessments in K-12 education. ACT has used this oppor- 
tunity to consult with State and local stakeholders to discuss what our own next- 
generation system should look like so that we can continue to be responsive to their 
current and future needs. I want to share some of what we have been learning from 
a wide variety of ACT stakeholders. 

We know that no single assessment instrument is perfectly suited for meeting all 
of the purposes that teachers, education leaders, and policymakers have for assess- 
ment. When various assessment types are used in combination, they can provide a 
more comprehensive portrait of student and school progress than we have had in 
the past. We believe that it is possible to strike the appropriate balances among as- 
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sessment types to meet the multiple and varied needs of educators and policy- 
makers while adhering to the highest professional standards. 

We envision States moving toward more cohesive systems, comprised of multiple 
assessment measures and assessment types such as formative, interim, end-of- 
course, summative, and project-based assessments. While the widespread adoption 
of college and career readiness standards will help facilitate stronger alignment 
among the components of the assessment system, the assessments should also be 
designed from the start to be compatible with one another. Within such a system, 
each assessment would work with the others to reveal a richer picture of student 
achievement and growth, rather than operate in isolation. Such assessments enable 
us to identify students who are on target, nearly on target, or off target for college 
and career readiness, allowing educators to intervene with students who are falling 
behind. 

The new generation of assessments should represent our highest aspirations while 
remaining sensitive to the pragmatic challenges faced by educators at the local and 
State levels: financial and human resources, access to necessary technology for com- 
puter-based testing, and educational practice. While the national dialogue on future 
assessment is focused on the promise of innovation, we recognize that even minor 
decisions about assessment design can have a significant impact on cost, complexity 
of administration, and scoring and reporting. In short, we need to strike an appro- 
priate balance between innovation and sustainability. 

What we have learned from State, district, and school leaders is informing ACT’s 
development process as we move toward a next-generation assessment system. I 
hope that some of these lessons will be helpful to the committee in the reauthoriza- 
tion of ESEA: 

1. College and career readiness is a process, not a single point in time. Growth 
and progress toward readiness must be monitored over a student’s educational expe- 
rience, starting in elementary school and through high school, so that timely in- 
structional decisions and interventions can be made. 

2. Assessments need to be part of a system that is aligned, linked, and longitu- 
dinal in nature if it is to be an effective tool for students, teachers, administrators, 
and parents in monitoring student progress. We must be exceptionally clear in de- 
fining the purposes, uses, and limits of effective assessment. 

3. State assessment systems should include not only measures of academic 
achievement and growth, but also measures of those academic behaviors that influ- 
ence readiness and educational and career planning. 

4. The unique needs of English Language Learners and students with disabilities 
should be incorporated from the start of the assessment design process and with the 
deep consultation of stakeholders and experts. 

5. Assessment formats should be varied according to the type of achievement that 
needs to be measured. These multiple measures can be used to offer more com- 
prehensive evaluations of student achievement, from multiple-choice and con- 
structed-response assessments to project-based learning. 

6 Assessment should be offered through multiple platforms. While computer-based 
testing is highly applicable to formative assessments that can be conducted on an 
on-demand basis, paper-and-pencil testing may be a reality for States and districts 
with less technological capacity. Until computer access for such large groups of stu- 
dents is more available in schools, we need to use both platforms flexibly and wisely. 

7. Ongoing, real-time, interactive reporting and access to data by multiple stake- 
holders — especially teachers — is essential if stakeholders are to get the most out of 
assessment results. 

Given our experience at implementing high-quality assessments tied to college 
and career readiness standards, ACT offers the following recommendations for the 
State assessment component of ESEA reauthorization: 

• continue to improve summative State assessments for the purposes of student 
monitoring and accountability measured against the standards; 

• authorize additional resources for States implementing college and career readi- 
ness standards to develop coherent systems of assessment that include innovative 
measures such as end-of-course, project-based, and formative assessments; and 

• increase the capability of States, districts, and schools to more effectively use 
assessment data to monitor student progress, intervene when students are falling 
behind, and differentiate instruction to advance college and career readiness for all 
students. 

Taken together, our Nation’s efforts to strengthen standards and assessments will 
be a critically important accomplishment, but are merely two essential pieces of the 
puzzle. Improvements to standards and assessments will not in and of themselves 
result in dramatic improvements in student outcomes. Rather, they set high expec- 
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tations for learning and provide educators with tools to monitor student progress to- 
wards those expectations. What we have learned from high-performing countries 
and high-performing districts domestically is that, in order to succeed at improving 
the college and career readiness of our students, we must develop an aligned and 
coherent system of standards, curriculum and instruction, assessment, professional 
development, and student support programs, with all of these components contrib- 
uting to an authentic process of continuous improvement in all phases of daily edu- 
cational practice. 

To say that we are experiencing a watershed moment in the history of education 
in our country is an understatement. We are poised to make incredible progress in 
advancing the preparation of our Nation’s students for college and career. We have 
an opportunity to fulfill the promises we have been making to our children for dec- 
ades — that when they graduate from high school they will be ready for college and 
work, act’s research has identified strategies that can help our Nation meet this 
goal. There is still much to be done, and a reauthorized ESEA can help accomplish 
it. We look forward to helping make college and career readiness a reality for each 
and every student. 

I look forward to answering any questions you may have. 

REFERENCES 

Focusing on the Essentials for College and Career Readiness — Policy Implications 

of the ACT National Curriculum Survey Results 2009 (http:! I www.act.org Ire- 

search ! policymakers / pdfINCS PolicySummary2009.pdf). 

College Readiness — ^AC'T Research on College and Career Readiness: 

A Summary of Findings (http: ! I www.act.org ! research /policymakers ! pdf ! 

NCS PolicySummary2009.pdf). 

The Chairman. Thank you, Dr. Schmeiser, very much. 

Now we turn to Dr. Phillips. Dr. Gary Phillips. 

STATEMENT OF GARY PHILLIPS, Ph.D., VICE PRESIDENT, 

AMERICAN INSTITUTES FOR RESEARCH, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Phillips. Thank you, Chairman Harkin, Ranking Member 
Enzi, and members of the committee, for the invitation to be here 
today. 

My name is Gary Phillips. I am a vice president and chief sci- 
entist at the American Institutes for Research. 

I would like to make two central points about No Child Left Be- 
hind and the reauthorization of the ESEA. First, No Child Left Be- 
hind has a large loophole that has misled the public, and I encour- 
age Congress to close this loophole in the reauthorization of the 
ESEA. Second, Congress should encourage States to abandon their 
outmoded 20th century tests for a new generation of technology- 
based tests that more accurately measure growth, that are less 
burdensome, that are faster and cheaper. 

To my first point, the most significant thing wrong with No Child 
Left Behind is a lack of transparency. The consequences of failing 
to meet adequate yearly progress had the unintended consequence 
of encouraging States to lower, rather than raise, their own stand- 
ards. The law inadvertently encouraged the States to dumb down 
their performance standards to get high rates of proficiency. 

The fact that States dumb down their performance standards can 
be seen in the figures. Figures 1 and 2, in my full statement that 
I provided to you. The percent proficient in these graphs represent 
what was reported by No Child Left Behind in mathematics in 
2007. Using Grade 8 as an example, according to No Child Left Be- 
hind, Tennessee is the highest-achieving State in the Nation, while 
Massachusetts is one of the lowest. 

There is something wrong with this picture. According to NAEP, 
exactly the opposite is true. Massachusetts is the highest-achieving 
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State in the Nation, with Tennessee being one of the lowest. I say 
this with due respect to Senator Lamar Alexander. 

If we look deeper into the State standards, we begin to explain 
this contradiction. The grades imposed on the charts in the figures 
I provided to you are from an upcoming report from AIR titled “The 
Expectations Gap” that internationally benchmarked the State 
standards and internationally benchmarked those standards to the 
Trends in International Mathematics and Science Study, TIMSS. 
In other words, it benchmarked the standards internationally. 

Returning to Grade 8, in my full statement, we see that many 
States obtain high levels of proficiency by lowering their standards. 
The States with the highest levels of proficiency require only a D, 
which is comparable in difficulty to the lowest level of mathematics 
on TIMSS. 

In fact, the correlation between the percent proficient and the 
level of the standard is negative 0.8. This means as States lower 
their standards, they raise their level of reported proficiency. 

The difference in the State standard is not just a minor account- 
ing irregularity. It has real equity consequences for students’ op- 
portunity to learn. If my child attends school in a State where al- 
most everyone is proficient, what leverage do I have as a parent 
to ask the State to provide a more challenging education? 

How big is this expectation gap, the difference between the high- 
est and lowest standards across the State? This gap is more than 
twice the size of the national black-white achievement gap. The 
Nation will never be able to close the achievement gap until it re- 
duces this bigger gap and all States adopt higher standards. 

This helps explain why we do so poorly on international compari- 
sons. Many States think they are doing well and feel no urgency 
to improve because almost all their students are proficient. They 
have no idea how they stack up when compared to peers outside 
of their own borders. 

And now to my second point. The outmoded pencil and paper 
tests used in most States are costly and time consuming. States 
claim they teach 21st century skills, but they measure learning 
with 20th century tests. The only way States will modernize and 
take advantage of high-speed technology is with Federal funding. 

Furthermore, the outmoded testing paradigm provides poor 
measurement for a large portion of students in the population. 
These tests are too easy for the highest achieving students, and 
they are too hard for the lowest achieving students, especially stu- 
dents with disabilities and English language learners. 

The $350 million from the Race to the Top assessment fund and 
the reauthorization of the ESEA could provide an unprecedented 
opportunity for States to upgrade their testing capacity. I would 
recommend that the ESEA encourage the future consortia of States 
to use computer-adaptive testing as their standard modus ope- 
randi. 

These types of tests are already in partial use in many States. 
However, in three States — Delaware, Hawaii, and Oregon — the en- 
tire State testing program is already computer adaptive. Since AIR 
is the vendor in these three States, I can speak with some author- 
ity on how these tests operate. 
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In all three of these States, the tests consist of multiple choice 
and challenging constructed response items that are both adminis- 
tered and scored by the computer. There are no printing costs, no 
scoring costs. In fact, the long-run total cost of the system is half 
that of paper and pencil tests. 

In each of these three States, the test is developed based on uni- 
versal design principles, and the test content is the same for each 
student that is tested. The technology platform provides three op- 
portunities to take the test each year. In addition, teachers can de- 
velop their own formative assessment, and interim assessments are 
also provided, all computer adaptive and all on the same scale as 
the summative test. The results are available for each student 
within 15 seconds. 

In conclusion, I would like to thank you for the opportunity to 
give you my views on the next generation of State assessments. 
Setting internationally competitive education standards is a critical 
national priority. 

Students tomorrow will not be competing with the best students 
in their school. They will be competing with the best students in 
the world. In order to get States to establish high standards, you 
must close the expectations loophole in No Child Left Behind and 
reward States that set high internationally benchmarked stand- 
ards. 

States also need Federal funding in order to embrace the next 
generation of technology-driven assessments. The technology for 
better, faster, and cheaper testing is already here. National leader- 
ship is needed to move the States in this direction. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Phillips follows:] 

Pkepared Statement of Gary W. Phillips, Ph.D. 

SUMMARY 

I would like to make two central points about No Child Left Behind and the reau- 
thorization of the ESEA. (1) No Child Left Behind has a large loop hole that has 
misled the public and I encourage Congress to close this loop hole in the reauthor- 
ization of the ESEA. (2) I will propose that Congress encourage States to abandon 
their outmoded 20th century paper/pencil tests for a new generation of 21st century 
technology-based tests that are more accurate, less burdensome, faster, and cheaper. 

The most significant thing wrong with NCLB is a lack of transparency. The severe 
consequences of failing to meet AYP had the unintended consequence of encouraging 
States to lower, rather than raise, their own standards. The law inadvertently en- 
couraged the States to dumb down their performance standards to get high rates 
of proficiency. The fact that States dumb down their performance standards can be 
seen in Figures 1 and 2 in this document. The “percent proficient” in these tables 
represent what was reported by NCLB in Grades 4 and 8 in mathematics in 2007. 
Using Grade 8 as an example, we see that Tennessee is the highest achieving State 
in the Nation while Massachusetts is one of the lowest. However, if we look deeper 
into State performance standards, we see a different story. The grades imposed on 
the chart are from an upcoming AIR report titled “The Expectation Gap” that inter- 
nationally benchmarked State proficient standards to the Trends in International 
Mathematics and Science Study (TIMSS). Returning to Eigures 1 and 2, we see that 
many States obtain high levels of proficiency by lowering their standards. The 
States with the highest levels of proficiency require only a D, which is comparable 
to the lowest level of mathematics knowledge and skills on TIMSS. In fact, the cor- 
relation between the percent proficient reported by the State and the difficulty of 
their standards is —.81. The gap in expectations in the State performance standards 
is not just a minor accounting irregularity. It has real equity consequences for a stu- 
dent’s opportunity to learn. If my child attends school in a State where almost ev- 
eryone is proficient, what leverage do I have as a parent to ask the State to provide 
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a more challenging education? The expectations gap has major educational con- 
sequences. This expectation gap is so large that it is more than twice the size of the 
national black-white achievement gap. The Nation will never be able to close the 
achievement gap until it closes the bigger problem of the expectations gap. This 
helps explain why the United States does poorly on international comparisons. 
Many States think they are doing well and feel no urgency to improve because al- 
most all their students are proficient. They have no idea how they stack up when 
compared to peers outside their own Lake Woebegone. This also helps explain why 
almost 40 percent of students entering college need remedial courses. They thought 
they were college ready because they passed their high school graduation test — but 
they were not. 

The outmoded paper/pencil tests used in most States are costly and time con- 
suming. States claim they teach 21st century skills but they measure learning with 
20th century tests. The only way State testing will move into the 21st century and 
take advantage of high-speed modern technology is with Federal funding. Further- 
more, the current model of one-size-fits-all, paper/pencil test provides poor measure- 
ment for much of the student population. The tests are too easy for high-achieving 
students and too hard for low-achieving students, students with disabilities, and 
English language learners. The $350 million from the Race to the Top Assessment 
Program and the reauthorization of the ESEA could provide an unprecedented op- 
portunity for States to upgrade their testing capacity. I would recommend that the 
ESEA encourage the consortia of States to use Computer-Adaptive Testing as their 
standard modus operandi. Computer-adaptive tests are already in partial use in 
many States. However, in three States — Delaware, Hawaii, and Oregon — the entire 
State testing program is already computer-adaptive. In all three of these States, the 
test consists of multiple-choice items and challenging constructed-response items 
that are both administered and scored by computer (no printing cost and no scoring 
cost). The total cost of the computer-adaptive test is half that of a paper/pencil test. 
In each of these three States, the computer-adaptive test is developed based on uni- 
versal design principles, and each test administered to a student covers all of the 
content standards. The technology platform provides three opportunities to take the 
summative test each year (used for accountability and Federal reporting). In addi- 
tion, the computer-adaptive test administers teacher-developed formative assess- 
ments and interim assessments all on the same scale as the summative test. The 
results are available for each student within 15 seconds. 


Thank you Chairman Harkin and members of the committee for the invitation to 
be here today. My name is Gary W. Phillips, and I am a Vice President and Chief 
Scientist at the American Institutes for Research (AIR). AIR is a 65-year-old, not- 
for-profit, nonpartisan organization whose mission is to conduct behavioral and so- 
cial science research to improve people’s lives and well-being, with a special empha- 
sis on the disadvantaged. Previously, I was the Acting Commissioner at the Na- 
tional Center for Education Statistics (NCES). My career has been devoted to pro- 
viding policymakers with better data to help them improve American education. 

Today I would like to make two central points about No Child Left Behind and 
the reauthorization of the ESEA. 

1. I will demonstrate that No Child Left Behind (NCLB) has a large loop hole that 
has misled the public and I encourage Congress to close this loop hole in the reau- 
thorization of the ESEA. Other people will be providing you testimony on whether 
this legislative act will improve education. I will focus on whether this legislative 
act provides enough information to know if education has been improved. 

2. I will propose that Congress encourage States to abandon their out-moded 20th 
century paper/pencil-based testing paradigm for a new generation of 21st century 
technology-based tests that are more accurate, less burdensome, faster, and cheaper. 

WHAT IS WRONG WITH NO CHILD LEFT BEHIND? 

The most significant thing wrong with NCLB is a lack of transparency. Contrib- 
uting to this lack of transparency is the fact that the NCLB results represent State 
efforts to reach unattainable national goals. Eor the last quarter century, education 
reform professionals have known that our underachieving educational system has 
put our Nation at risk (A Nation at Risk: The Imperative for Education Reform, 
April 1983). National policymakers have responded to this crisis with slogans and 
unattainable utopian goals, such as “being the first in the world in mathematics and 
science achievement by 2000” (1990 National Education Goals Panel); or “all stu- 
dents will be proficient in reading and mathematics by 2014” (No Child Left Behind 
Act of 2001); or “by 2020 . . . ensure that every student graduates from high school 
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well prepared for college and a career” (A Blueprint for Reform: The Reauthorization 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, 2010). A national goal should be 
high but reachable. A good example of a challenging but achievable national goal 
is the Proficient standard used by the National Assessment of Educational progress 
(NAEP) and the National Assessment Governing Board (NAGB). The Proficient 
standard is challen^ng but achievable by most (although not all) students. The new 
ESEA should contain career and college-ready national goals that are internation- 
ally competitive but not so high that they are unattainable by States and schools. 

The greatest contributor to the lack of transparency in NCLB, however, is the 
misleading data used by policymakers to monitor progress toward the goals (re- 
ferred to as Adequate Yearly Progress). Both the Federal Government and the 
States have an unfortunate history of presenting flawed State testing data to the 
public. 

From 1984 to 1989, the U.S. Department of Education compared State perform- 
ance using the Wall Chart that showed average State aggregates of SAT and ACT 
scores. The Wall Chart was used even though it was widely criticized because it 
measured only the self-selected college-bound population. The larger the percentage 
of the population taking the SAT or ACT tests, the lower the State’s ranking on the 
Wall Chart. The States with the least number of students heading for college tended 
to have the highest ranking. In fact, the 1986 correlation between the SAT and the 
proportion of college-bound students was - 0.86 (College Board, 1986). The fact that 
it was a misleading indicator due to self-selection did not deter the department from 
using the system for 6 years under two Secretaries of Education, Terrell H. Bell and 
William J. Bennett. 

In 1987, a West Virginia physician produced a report in which he stated that he 
had found that on norm-referenced tests, all 50 States were claiming they were 
above the national average (Cannell, 1987). This so-called Lake Woebegone report 
sparked much interest in Washington because it was hoped that norm-referenced 
tests might overcome some of the problems of the SAT and ACT in the Wall Chart 
as indicators of State-by-State performance. Although this was a black eye for edu- 
cators, the practice continues today. States are still asked to explain how they can 
be above the national average on their norm-referenced test when they are below 
the national average on the National Assessment of Educational progress (NAEP). 

The biggest flaw in State testing data, however, is in use today in all States, sanc- 
tioned and encouraged by the No Child Left Behind Act of 2001. NCLB provides a 
new type of Wall Chart where again State aggregates are not comparable and are 
misleading. The most significant thing wrong with NCLB is a lack of transparency. 
The severe consequences of failing to meet AYP had the unintended consequence of 
encouraging States to lower, rather than raise, their own standards. The law inad- 
vertently encouraged the States to dumb down their performance standards to get 
high rates of proficiency. The fact that States dumb down their performance stand- 
ards can be seen in Figures 1 and 2 in this document. The “percent proficient” in 
these tables represent what was reported by NCLB in Grades 4 and 8 in mathe- 
matics in 2007. In my remaining remarks I will use Grade 8 to illustrate my points. 
In Grade 8 we see that Tennessee is the highest achieving State in the Nation while 
Massachusetts is one of the lowest. If parents were looking to raise a family in a 
State with an excellent track record of success based on NCLB data, they should 
move their family to Tennessee. However, there is something wrong with this pic- 
ture. We know that NAEP reports exactly the opposite with Massachusetts the 
highest achieving State and Tennessee being one of the lowest achieving States. 

However, if we look deeper into State performance standards, we can begin to ex- 
plain this contradiction. The grades imposed on the chart are from an upcoming AIR 
report titled “The Expectation Gap” that internationally benchmarked State pro- 
ficient standards to the Trends in International Mathematics and Science Study 
(TIMSS) (Phillips, 2010). The report then expressed the international benchmarks 
as international grades. To do this I statistically linked the test in each State to 
the Trends in International Mathematics and Science Study (TIMSS) and expressed 
the State standards as international grades on a comparable scale. (A = Advanced, 
B = High, C = Intermediate, D = Low). This gives policymakers an international 
benchmarked common metric by which to compare State performance standards. 
Returning to Grade 8 we see that many States obtain high levels of proficiency by 
lowering their standards. The States with the highest levels of proficiency require 
only a D, which is comparable to being below the Basic standard on NAEP and the 
lowest level of mathematics knowledge and skills on TIMSS. On the other hand, the 
States with the lowest levels of proficiency require the highest standards (where a 
B is comparable to the Proficient standard on NAEP and equal to the High level 
on TIMSS). In fact, the correlation between the percent proficient reported by the 
State under NCLB and the difficulty of their standards is —.81. 
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The gap in expectations in the State performance standards is not just a minor 
accounting irregularity. It has real equity consequences for a student’s opportunity 
to learn. If my child attends school in a State where almost everyone is proficient, 
what leverage do I have as a parent to ask the State to provide a more challenging 
education? The gap in expectations has major educational consequences. The dif- 
ference between the standards in Massachusetts and the standards of the States 
with the lowest standards is about two standard deviations. This gap in expecta- 
tions is so large that I would like to take a minute to impress on you just how large 
it is. 

1. This expectation gap is so large that it is more than twice the size of the na- 
tional hlack-white achievement gap. The Nation will never be able to close the 
achievement gap until it closes the bigger problem of the expectations gap. 

2. The gap in expectations represents two-to-three grade-level differences between 
what the States are expecting their students to know and be able to do. What the 
low-standard States are expecting in middle school is comparable in difficulty to 
what Massachusetts expected back in elementary school. 

3. The Massachusetts proficient standard is at the 54th percentile. If Massachu- 
setts used the Tennessee proficient standard in Massachusetts it would be at the 
4th percentile. 

This helps explain why the United States does poorly on international compari- 
sons. Many States think they are doing well and feel no urgency to improve because 
almost all their students are proficient. They have no idea how they stack up when 
compared to peers outside their own Lake Woebegone. This also helps explain why 
almost 40 percent of students entering college need remedial courses. They thought 
they were college-ready because they passed their high school graduation test — but 
they were not. 

We should note that not all States are achieving high rates of proficiency by low- 
ering their standards. For example, Hawaii is a small and relatively poor State that 
has made the right policy decision that is in the best interest of its children by re- 
quiring high standards (just under those in Massachusetts), although student per- 
formance is relatively low. Even though the State has been internally criticized for 
having too high standards, the State leadership has maintained the high standards 
and the student’s performance in Hawaii have gradually improved (as indicated by 
their NAEP scores) over the years. 


Figure 1 : How High Were the State Proficient Standards in 2007 in Grade 4 Mathematics? 
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Figure 2: How High Were the State Proficient Standards in 2007 in Grade 8 Mathematics? 



How would the 2007 State results reported to NCLB have looked had all the 
States used a common performance standard that was comparable in difficulty to 
the High International Benchmark on TIMSS? Had this been done, then all of the 
States would have reported their percent proficient based on performance standards 
of comparable difficulty using a level pla 3 dng field. Figure 4 gives an example of 
what this might have looked like for Grade 8 mathematics — a dramatically different 
picture of State performance. We see that when all the States use an internationally 
competitive common performance standard, the performance in Tennessee drops 
from 88 percent to 21 percent. Now Massachusetts is the highest achieving State. 
If the parents mentioned above were using the information shown in Figure 4 to 
choose a State in which to live, where their children would attend schools with the 
highest educational expectations and achievement, they might choose Massachu- 
setts. 


Figure 3: How Many Students Would Have Been Proficient if Each State Had Used a Level 
Playing Field in 2007 Grade 4 in Mathematics? 
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Figure 4: How Many Students Would Have Been Proficient if Each State Had Used a Level 
Playing Field in 2007 Grade 8 in Mathematics? 



THE NEED FOR A NEW GENERATION OF TECHNOLOGY-BASED STATE TESTING 

NCLB requires that States develop their own tests hut does not provide funding 
for doing so. Therefore, States suffering budget cutbacks have no incentive to try 
new and better approaches to testing. The outdated pencil/paper tests used in most 
States require costly and time-consuming administration, followed by costly and 
time-consuming scoring, followed by costly and time-consuming reporting. With 
spring testing, getting test results back to teachers and parents before the summer 
recess is nearly impossible. States like to claim they teach 21st century skills but 
they measure learning with 20th century tests. The only way State testing will 
move into the 21st century and take advantage of high-speed modern technology is 
with Federal funding. Furthermore, the current model of one-size-fits-all, paper/pen- 
cil test provides poor measurement for much of the student population. The tests 
are too easy for high-achieving students and too hard for low-achieving students, 
students with disabilities, and English language learners. 

The $350 million from the Race to the Top Assessment Program and the reauthor- 
ization of the ESEA could provide an unprecedented opportunity for States to up- 
grade their testing capacity. In the near future, many States are likely to function 
as consortia and adopt the Common Core Standards developed by the Council of 
Chief State School Officers (CCSSO) and the National Governors Association (NGA). 
I would recommend that the ESEA encourage the consortia of States to use Com- 
puter-Adaptive Testing as their standard modus operandi. 

Computer-adaptive tests are already in partial use in many States. However, in 
three States — Delaware, Hawaii, and Oregon — the entire State testing program are 
already computer-adaptive. Since AIR is the vendor for these three States I can 
speak with some authority on how their computer-adaptive tests operate. In all 
three of these States, the test consists of multiple-choice items and challenging con- 
structed-response items that are both administered and scored by computer (no 
booklet printing cost and no scoring cost). The total cost of the computer-adaptive 
test is half that of a paper/pencil test. In each of these three States, the computer- 
adaptive test is developed based on universal design principles, and each test ad- 
ministered to a student covers all of the content standards. The technology platform 
provides three opportunities to take the summative test each year (used for account- 
ability and Federal reporting). In addition, the computer-adaptive test administers 
formative assessments (developed and used by teachers for diagnostic purposes) and 
interim assessments (used by teachers to get an early fix on how much students are 
progressing during the year) all on the same scale as the summative test. The re- 
sults are available for each student within 15 seconds. Not only are these assess- 
ments faster and cheaper, but computer-adaptive testing yields more accurate meas- 
urement for high- and low-achieving students and better measurement for students 
with disabilities and English language learners. 
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WHAT SHOULD BE INCLUDED IN THE REAUTHORIZATION OF ESEA? 

Common content standards and common performance standards should be in- 
cluded in the reauthorization of ESEA. The CCSSO and the NGA are currently de- 
veloping common content standards. Content standards represent the scope and se- 
quence of content that should be taught in the schools. This is an important first 
step in creating transparency and accountability in ESEA. However, this needs to 
be followed by an equally important second step — establishing common performance 
standards. Performance standards represent how much, of what is taught, students 
are expected to learn. Because every student cannot learn everything that is taught 
in every grade and every subject, educators need a realistic performance goal. This 
performance standard needs to be common to all the States (or consortium of States) 
so that all the States have a level playing field. Each State does not get to set its 
own bar. The United States cannot be internationally competitive in our educational 
achievement if States are going in 50 different directions (different content stand- 
ards) and have 50 different expectations of what their students should learn (dif- 
ferent performance standards). 

Computer-adaptive testing and the use of the best available modern technology 
should be included in the reauthorization of the ESEA. The reauthorized ESEA 
should encourage and fund States to use modern technology to administer, score, 
and report results. The best of all options is computer-adaptive testing that provides 
a more reliable measurement of student achievement involving less time, fewer 
items, and less cost. Computer-adaptive testing also provides better measurement 
for both high-achieving students and low-achieving students such as students with 
disabilities and English language learners. 

In conclusion, I would like to thank you for the opportunity to give you my views 
on the next generation of State assessments. Setting internationally competitive 
education standards is a critical national priority. Students tomorrow will not be 
competing with the best students in their school. They will be competing with the 
best students in the world. In order to get States to establish high standards you 
must close the expectations loop hole in NCLB and reward States that set high 
internationally benchmarked standards. States also need Federal funding in order 
to embrace the next generation of technology-driven assessments. The technology for 
better, faster and cheaper testing already exists. National leadership is needed to 
move the States in this direction. 
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The Chairman. Well, Dr. Phillips, thank you very much for that 
thought-provoking statement. 

Next, we turn to Dr. Rivera. Dr. Rivera, welcome. Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF CHARLENE RIVERA, Ed.D., EXECUTIVE DIREC- 
TOR, GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY CENTER FOR EQ- 
UITY AND EXCELLENCE IN EDUCATION, ALEXANDRIA, VA 

Ms. Rivera. Thank you. 

Good afternoon. Chairman Harkin, Ranking Member Enzi, and 
members of the HELP Committee. I am very pleased to be here 
today to have this opportunity to speak to you about this issue. 

I am Charlene Rivera, research professor at the George Wash- 
ington University and executive director of the Center for Equity 
and Excellence in Education at the university. 
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Many years ago, I was a bilingual teacher in the Boston Public 
Schools and now have the opportunity to conduct research that re- 
lates to English language learners. 

I am pleased to offer my perspective on how the Common Core 
standards and assessments should address and measure academic 
outcomes for English language learners. I also would like to ad- 
dress the challenges faced in developing assessments that can sup- 
port teaching and learning for these students. 

Initially, however, it is very important for all of us to really know 
who these English language learners are. And while constructing 
a coherent system of standards, instruction, and assessment that 
can address all these students, including English language learn- 
ers, it is important to take into account the need for the Common 
Core standards and new assessment system or systems to recognize 
and address the linguistic needs of these students. 

To recognize that English language learners need instruction in 
academic language to acquire subject matter proficiency — and I am 
defining academic language as the language that is used in school 
to help students acquire and use knowledge — to acknowledge that 
English language proficiency standards and assessments are dis- 
tinct from English language arts standards and assessments, and 
finally, to recognize that implementation is key to success of the 
new system. 

English language learners are not a homogenous group, and at- 
tention to their different characteristics is essential to helping 
them succeed and be college ready. These students differ in their 
level of English language proficiency, ethnic background, socio- 
economic status, quality of prior schooling, and literacy level in 
their first language. 

Many English language learners are economically and education- 
ally disadvantaged and attend high-poverty schools. These schools 
often lack the educational resources and personnel knowledgeable 
about how to teach these students. Effectively educating English 
language learners requires adjusting or differentiating instruc- 
tional approaches, content instruction, and assessment. 

The Common Core standards and new assessment system must 
address the linguistic needs of these students. However, because 
the English language arts standards are developed with native 
English-speaking students in mind, it is important to consider the 
role and use of English language proficiency standards and assess- 
ments. 

It will be important to articulate the relationship and to clearly 
delineate expectations for when instruction in English language 
arts versus English language proficiency is appropriate for English 
language learners. This specification should be established in every 
State or consortium of States by a working committee of English 
language learner and English language arts experts. 

This group should use data to determine at what point along the 
continuum of learning English, English language learners at low 
levels of English language proficiency should be held accountable 
for English language arts standards. For these students, it is seri- 
ously worth considering substituting the English language pro- 
ficiency reading and writing standards and assessments as meas- 
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ures of reading and writing achievement, at least for a short period 
of time. 

With regard to the Common Core mathematic standards, it is im- 
portant to consider whether these students need to he addressed 
only in English — or whether these standards need to be addressed 
only in English or if they can also be addressed in students’ native 
languages. 

Successful implementation of the new system requires changes to 
teacher preparation and in-service professional development pro- 
grams. These programs must build the capacity of content and 
English as a second language for teachers to differentiate instruc- 
tion and classroom assessment and, in addition, to teach the aca- 
demic language required for English language learners to be suc- 
cessful in academic content. 

English language learner experts must be involved at every level 
of design and implementations. States should consider the needs of 
English language learners in the new standards and assessment 
system. State policies must address how these students are identi- 
fied and address procedures for including and accommodating stu- 
dents in summative benchmark and classroom assessments. Most 
importantly, the new assessment system must be valid and reliable 
for all students, including English language learners. 

At the Federal level, the Department of Education needs to im- 
prove the review and monitoring of the standards and consortium 
assessment systems. It is crucial that the review processes explic- 
itly address English language learners and that the reviewers have 
the necessary expertise and knowledge to evaluate the adequacy of 
the assessment system for these students. 

In conclusion, the design of assessment and accountability sys- 
tems and their implementation must address the linguistic diver- 
sity and other characteristics of English language learners. To be 
successful, the system must ensure that the standards and assess- 
ment processes address academic language as well as English lan- 
guage proficiency. It must be recognized that academic language is 
a barrier for English language learners and needs to be taught ex- 
plicitly. 

I have great expectations for the ESEA reauthorization and look 
forward to an interconnected system of standards, instruction, and 
assessment that works for all students, including English language 
learners. 

Thank you for the opportunity to speak today, and I will be 
happy to answer any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Rivera follows:] 

Prepahed Statement of Charlene Rivera, Ed.D. 

SUMMARY 

It is imperative that the needs of English language learners (ELLs) are addressed 
in the reauthorization of ESEA. ELLs are not a homogenous group and attention 
to their different characteristics is essential to meaningfully instructing and assess- 
ing them. 

Although English language proficiency (ELP) and English language arts (ELA) 
are related and even list the same skills (listening, reading, and writing), presump- 
tions about students’ background and basic competencies in English differ. For ELLs 
at low levels of ELP it is worth considering substituting the ELP reading and writ- 
ing standards and assessments as measures of their reading and writing achieve- 
ment. 
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A crucial factor for ELLs to meet standards is being able to understand and use 
the academic language or academic English of different disciplines. While a mastery 
of academic language is demanding for all students, it can be especially difficult for 
students who already struggle with other linguistic challenges, such as ELLs and 
former ELLs. In a reauthorized ESEA, resources should be allotted to States to 
work toward the development of a broad national framework that captures the 
many dimensions of academic English. 

States should consider the needs of ELLs in the new standards and assessment 
system. Policies must address how ELLs are defined, and address procedures for in- 
cluding and accommodating them in summative, benchmark, and classroom assess- 
ments. There is great need to clearly distinguish the linguistic needs of ELLs from 
cognitive, processing, or physical needs of students with disabilities. The delineation 
of policy at the State and consortium levels is important and should guide practice 
for the new assessment system which must be valid and reliable for all students 
including ELLs. 

At the Federal level, ED must improve the review and monitoring of the stand- 
ards and assessment systems. It is crucial that the review processes explicitly ad- 
dress ELLs and that the reviewers have the appropriate expertise and knowledge. 

In conclusion, the design of assessment and accountability systems and their im- 
plementation must consider the linguistic diversity and other characteristics of 
ELLs. To be successful, the system must ensure that the standards and assessment 
processes address academic language as well as English language proficiency. 
Teacher preparation and in-service professional development programs must build 
the capacity of content and ESL teachers to differentiate instruction and assessment 
for ELLs, as well as teach ELLs the academic language required to successfully ac- 
cess the academic content. ELL experts must be involved at every level of design 
and implementation. I have great expectations for the ESEA reauthorization and 
look forward to an interconnected system that works for English language learners. 


Chairman Harkin, Ranking Member Enzi, and members of the HELP committee, 
thank you for inviting me to testify today and offer my perspective on how the com- 
mon core standards and assessments should address and measure academic out- 
comes for English language learners, or ELLs. I also will address the special chal- 
lenges faced in developing assessments which provide information that can support 
teaching and learning for ELLs. 

Initially, however, it is important that we clearly define and have a shared under- 
standing of ELLs. Also while constructing a coherent system of standards, instruc- 
tion, and assessment that can address all students including ELLs, it is important 
to take into account: 

• the need for the Common Core Standards and new assessment system(s) to rec- 
ognize and address the linguistic needs of ELLs; 

• that ELLs need academic language to acquire subject matter proficiency; and 

• that English language proficiency (ELP) standards and assessments are distinct 
from English language arts (ELA) standards and assessments. 

U.S. schools serve over 5 million ELLs. These learners are scattered across the 
United States and are highly mobile. About 10 to 12 percent of students in public 
schools are ELLs. While the number of ELLs continues to increase in Northeast and 
Western States that traditionally have had large numbers of ELLs, more recently, 
the Southeast and Midwest have seen dramatic increases. The impact of these de- 
mographic changes on schools makes it imperative that the needs of the ELL popu- 
lation are addressed in the Blueprint and supporting proposals guiding the reau- 
thorization of ESEA. 

ELLs are not a homogenous group and attention to their different characteristics 
is essential to meaningfully instructing and assessing them. One important example 
is the level of English language proficiency, but ELLs also differ in ethnic back- 
ground, socioeconomic status, quality of prior schooling, and first or native language, 
including literacy in their first language. Many ELLs are economically and educa- 
tionally disadvantaged and attend high-poverty schools. All too often the schools 
ELLs attend lack the educational resources and personnel knowledgeable about how 
to teach them the academic English or academic language needed to acquire the 
content knowledge and skills needed to reach high academic standards, graduate 
from high school, and be college ready. 

As Short and Fitzsimmons (2007) argue, ELLs must “perform double the work of 
native English speakers in the country’s middle and high schools” (p. 1) because 
they are studying content area subjects through a language in which they are not 
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yet fully proficient. In order to understand and apply academic concepts, students 
must be able to interpret and produce complex oral and written language. 

Effectively educating these students requires adjusting or differentiating instruc- 
tional approaches, content instruction, and assessment in ways that take into con- 
sideration their differences. However, practices for identifying who is an ELL are 
not systematic across or sometimes even within States. Therefore, one of the basic 
issues to address in a reauthorized ESEA is clearly defining the ELL subgroup by 
requiring all schools and districts within a State to apply comparable screening, 
entry, and exit criteria. 

As recommended by the Working Group on ELL Policy, a reauthorized ESEA 
should require States to establish stable ELL subgroup membership for account- 
ability purposes (see Working Group on ELL Policy Recommendations at http:! I 
ellpolicy.com). Currently, new ELLs with lower levels of ELP enter the subgroup, 
while students who attain proficiency in English no longer belong to the subgroup. 
It is the only subgroup whose composition changes in this way. 

Additionally, I recommend that the new iteration of ESEA use the term English 
language learner or ELL rather than the term limited English proficient students. 
Just as we do not label first year physics students limited physics students we 
should not call students in the process of learning English limited-English speakers 
(LaCelle Peterson & Rivera, 1994). 

Now I will discuss how the common core standards and assessments should 
address and measure academic outcomes for English language learners. 

The new common core standards were developed to provide a “clear and consistent 
framework to prepare . . . (students) for college and the workforce” (NGA & 
CCSSO, 2010). While the standards are intended to address all students, ELL ex- 
perts were not invited to be part of the initial development process. Nonetheless, 
members of the Working Group on ELL policy and others have since examined the 
standards and made recommendations regarding how they should be refined to bet- 
ter address the needs of ELLs. These recommendations should be considered and 
incorporated, as appropriate, into revisions of the common core standards. 

With regard to the ELA standards, special attention needs to be given to how and 
at what point ELLs will be expected to acquire and be assessed in the standards. 
Because the new common core ELA standards were developed with native English 
speaking students in mind, it is important to consider the role and use of ELP 
standards and assessments. Although ELP and ELA are related and even list the 
same skills (listening, reading, and writing), presumptions about students’ back- 
ground and basic competencies in English differ. Thus, it will be important to ar- 
ticulate the relationship between the two sets of standards and to clearly delineate 
expectations for when instruction in ELA versus ELP is appropriate for ELLs. This 
specification should be established in every State or consortium of States by a work- 
ing committee of ELL and ELA experts using data from current studies of ELA and 
ELP, as appropriate and available. This committee will need to examine a State’s 
ELP standards and determine at what point along the continuum of learning to 
speak, read, and write English ELLs at low levels of ELP should be held account- 
able for ELA standards. This clarification is exceedingly important if States, dis- 
tricts, and schools are to implement and assess the ELA standards in a meaningful 
way for ELLs as well as for all other students. For ELLs at low levels of ELP, since 
the ELA continuum starts with the assumption that it is addressing native speakers 
of English, then it is worth considering substituting the ELP reading and writing 
standards and assessments as measures of reading and writing achievement for 
these students. 

With regard to mathematics standards, it is important to consider whether these 
standards need to be addressed only in English or if they can also be addressed in 
students’ native languages. The underlying competencies reflected in the common 
core standards are benchmarked to international standards and, thus, are based on 
knowledge and skills that transcend English language proficiency. 

Implicit in the national mathematics standards, for example, is the expectation 
that students can explain methods for solving problems as well as describe, classify, 
and understand relationships. A crucial factor in meeting these expectations is being 
able to understand and use the academic language or academic English of different 
disciplines. While a mastery of academic language is demanding for all students, it 
can be especially difficult for students who already struggle with other linguistic 
challenges, such as ELLs and former ELLs. 

In a reauthorized ESEA, resources should also be allotted to States to work to- 
ward the development of a broad national framework that captures the many di- 
mensions of academic English (Anstrom, DiCerbo, Butler, Katz, Millet, & Rivera, 
2010). Currently, the connection between grade-level content goals and the language 
needed to attain these goals is not made explicit in national or State content stand- 
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ards. Few educators at either the district or school level have the resources, time 
or training to perform the kind of linguistic analysis needed to reveal the academic 
language that creates the most difficulty for ELLs. To this end, The George Wash- 
ington University Center for Equity & Excellence in Education (GW-CEEE), devel- 
oped a process to identify the academic language used in assessments, textbooks, 
and other instructional materials (Anstrom & DiCerbo, in press). 

Until a new assessment system is established, it is important for States to con- 
tinue to work with their existing academic assessments to ensure validity and reli- 
ability as well as accessibility to ELLs at different levels of ELP. While many States 
use accommodations as an approach to make assessments accessible to ELLs, ac- 
commodations in the different content areas need to he studied and refined to en- 
sure that they address the linguistic needs of ELLs at basic, intermediate, and ad- 
vanced levels of levels of ELP. For example, ELLs with basic ELP may benefit more 
from oral forms of linguistic support and native language support (Pennock-Roman 
& Rivera, 2010). More research needs to be carried out to determine the most appro- 
priate accommodations, including in ELLs’ native languages. 

In the interim, States should continue to refine their State assessment policies 
and communication of those polices to district and school staff responsible for ad- 
ministering State assessments. In the policies, there is great need to clearly distin- 
guish the linguistic needs of ELLs from cognitive, processing, or physical needs of 
students with disabilities (Shafer Willner, Rivera, & Acosta, 2008). In addition. 
States need to refine their communication of the policy to district and school staff 
responsible for administering content assessments so the criteria for administering 
the assessment and determining appropriate accommodations for individual stu- 
dents are consistent across a State. States should he encouraged to establish and/ 
or improve their systems for monitoring the progress of their ELLs and former ELLs 
to understand better the relationship of their English language and content knowl- 
edge proficiency throughout schooling. Finally, it is important to encourage States 
to report academic achievement by ELP status and to use these data to make in- 
structional adjustments. 

Next I will address the special challenges faced in developing and imple- 
menting assessments which provide information that can support teaching 
and learning. The five design principles proposed by NGO/CCSSO in the Common 
Core Standards hold great promise. It is essential, however, for the learning needs 
of ELLs, students with disabilities and other special populations to be taken into 
consideration while the system is being designed, implemented, and evaluated. To 
address the needs of ELLs, individuals need to be involved who are knowledgeable 
about second language acquisition, academic English, second language testing, and 
best practices for instructing second language learners in subject matter content. 
Equally important, assessments will need to be designed and implemented so ELLs 
at different levels of English language proficiency are able to access the content of 
summative, benchmark, and classroom assessments in English. 

Development of an integrated learning system implies that, while the goals re- 
main the same, the learning needs of different groups of students must be distin- 
guished and teachers of academic content and teachers of language must be pre- 
pared to instruct and assess ELLs at different levels of English language pro- 
ficiency. A successful system will require retooling of teacher preparation and in- 
service professional development programs to build the capacity of content and ESL 
teachers to differentiate instruction and assessment for ELLs, as well as to teach 
ELLs the academic language they need to access the academic content. 

For students in bilingual and dual language situations, it will require teaching 
and assessing students in the native language as well as in English. For these pro- 
grams, it is necessary to ensure the content standards and assessments are parallel 
to the new Common Core Standards. 

Every State and consortium should establish an assessment Technical Advisory 
Committee (TAG) that includes second language testing experts and second lan- 
guage acquisition specialists. The TAG should be responsible for reviewing and com- 
menting on policies, recommending research to be carried out, and providing advice 
on implementation and refinement of the assessment system. 

The delineation of policy at the State and consortium levels is important and 
should guide practice for the new assessment system. Policies must be developed 
that clearly define when ELLs are to be included in an assessment, what accom- 
modations are available in English and in the native language for each content area 
assessed in summative, benchmark, and classroom assessments, and what imple- 
mentation procedures are to be followed when assessing ELLs at different levels of 
ELP. 

Finally, as part of improving the design of assessments, it is necessary to consider 
what processes the Department of Education (ED) or other external reviewers will 
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use to evaluate the new assessment systems. Currently two processes are in place 
to assess the adequacy of assessments, standards and assessment peer review and 
title I monitoring, however the processes are not aligned. Whatever review proce- 
dures are put in place for the new assessment systems, it is important to ensure 
the alignment of these processes and that one or more of the individuals involved 
in a review have knowledge of second language acquisition, language testing, and 
instruction of ELLs (Shafer Willner, Rivera, & Acosta, 2010). 

In conclusion, the design of assessment and accountability systems and their im- 
plementation must consider the linguistic diversity and other characteristics of 
ELLs. To be successful, the system must ensure that the standards and assessment 
processes addresses academic language as well as English language proficiency. 
Teacher preparation and in-service professional development programs must build 
the capacity of content and ESL teachers to differentiate instruction and assessment 
for ELLs, as well as teach ELLs the academic language required to successfully ac- 
cess the academic content. ELL experts must be involved at every level of design 
and implementation. States should consider the needs of ELLs in the new standards 
and assessment system. Policies must address how ELLs are defined, and address 
procedures for including and accommodating ELLs in summative, benchmark, and 
classroom assessments. Most importantly the new assessment system must be valid 
and reliable for all students including ELLs. At the Federal level, ED must improve 
the review and monitoring of the standards and assessment systems. It is crucial 
that the review processes explicitly address ELLs and that the reviewers have the 
necessary expertise and knowledge. 

I have great expectations for the ESEA reauthorization and look forward to an 
interconnected system that works for English language learners. 
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The Chairman. Thank you very much, Dr. Rivera. 

Now we turn to Dr. Thurlow, National Center on Educational 
Outcomes from the University of Minnesota. 

Welcome. Please proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF MARTHA THURLOW, Ph.D., DIRECTOR, NA- 
TIONAL CENTER ON EDUCATIONAL OUTCOMES, MIN- 
NEAPOLIS, MN 

Ms. Thurlow. Chairman Harkin, Ranking Member Enzi, and 
other members of the committee, thank you for asking me to speak 
today. And I am going to do the best I can because I am suffering 
from allergies and too much plane riding. 

I work with States and districts on the inclusion of students with 
disabilities in assessments, standards-based reform, accommoda- 
tions, alternate assessments, and graduation requirements. Today, 
I want to share what we have learned from research and practice 
that is relevant to the discussion here. 

Students with disabilities who receive special education number 
6.6 million students and make up 13 percent of public school en- 
rollment. They are disproportionately poor, minority, and English 
language learners. The vast majority of them — about 80 to 85 per- 
cent — are students without intellectual impairments. 

After decades of being excluded from State and district assess- 
ments, their participation has now increased to about 97 percent, 
due in large part to the requirements of ESEA and IDEA. Their 
academic performance is also increasing. In many cases, students 
with disabilities have surprised their teachers, their parents, and 
themselves sometimes by mastering content that before standards- 
based reform was never taught to them. 

Clear, well-defined content standards are the foundation for im- 
proved outcomes for all students. The potential benefits of Common 
Core standards for students with disabilities are great if we can 
avoid inadvertently developing them in a way that makes it impos- 
sible to accurately measure all the content. Clear, well-defined con- 
tent standards also make it possible to provide appropriate accom- 
modations for students with disabilities, both for instruction and 
assessments. 

We have made tremendous strides in accessible assessments for 
students with disabilities during the past decade. It is critical that 
during the development process, we think of all students, clearly 
define what each assessment is intended to measure and how that 
content can be measured for all students. 

Retrofitting assessments with accommodations and developing a 
series of alternate assessments because the general assessments do 
not work for all students is expensive for schools and stigmatizing 
for students. We also know from title I past practices that out-of- 
level testing for accountability purposes does not work to improve 
achievement. It only works to make adults feel better about poor 
student performance. 

As a long-time special educator and assessment expert, I believe 
that our greatest challenges in improving achievement for students 
with disabilities are not in the area of the assessments. The great- 
est challenges are in delivering high-quality instruction in the 
standards-based curriculum to every student with a disability. 

Although there are some ways in which assessments can be im- 
proved, unless we provide students with disabilities greater access 
to the curriculum, making sure that they have individualized in- 
struction, appropriate accommodations, and other supports that 
they need to succeed, achievement is going to remain low. 
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With clear and specific standards, teacher capacity to adjust 
teaching for individual needs can occur without losing the content 
or performance expectations. These practices will also ensure that 
other students who are low-performing, predominantly students 
who are poor and of minority status, hut without identified disabil- 
ities, also can achieve at higher levels. 

The discussion should not he about whether students with dis- 
abilities can learn to proficiency as defined for all students, it must 
be about whether we have the will and commitment to make it 
happen. We must build on the research that has shown that where 
there is shared responsibility and collaboration among staff and 
where students are held to high expectations and are provided spe- 
cialized instruction, supports, and accommodations so that they 
meet those high expectations, students can achieve at higher levels 
and be prepared for college and careers. 

It is too easy to explain away the gaps in achievement for stu- 
dents with disabilities by characterizing these students as children 
to be pitied, who should not be held to the same standards as oth- 
ers because of their disabilities. This characterization is incon- 
sistent with what we know about students with disabilities, and it 
flies in the face of the purpose of special education. We should ex- 
pect to see a value-added benefit from the Federal commitment to 
supplementing State and local funding for special ed services. 

This benefit will be realized through the unwavering expectation 
that all students with disabilities receive high-quality and special- 
ized instruction, have universal access to the challenging grade- 
level curriculum that is the right of all students, and participate 
in rigorous and inclusive assessments of their learning. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Thurlow follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Martha L. Thurlow, Ph.D. 

• Students with disabilities who receive special education number 6.6 million, 13 
percent of public school enrollment, and are disproportionately poor, minority, and 
English-language learners, and the vast majority — about 80-85 percent — are stu- 
dents without intellectual impairments. 

• The trend lines show increased participation and performance on State assess- 
ments — students with disabilities are mastering content that, before standards- 
based reform, was never taught to them. 

• Clear, well-defined content standards are the foundation for improved outcomes 
for all students and make it possible to provide appropriate accommodations for stu- 
dents with disabilities, both for instruction and assessments. 

• We have made tremendous strides in accessible assessments for students with 
disabilities during the past decade, focusing on the need to think of all students 
from the beginning of design, clearly define what each assessment is intended to 
measure, and how that content can be measured for all students. 

• Retrofitting is not effective assessment design; practices like out-of-level testing 
are not effective to improve achievement. 

• Our greatest challenges in improving achievement for students with disabilities 
are NOT in the area of assessments — the greatest challenges are in delivering high 
quality instruction in the standards-based curriculum to every student with a dis- 
ability. 

• Although there are some ways in which assessments can be improved, unless 
we provide students with disabilities greater access to the curriculum, making sure 
that they have individualized, specialized instructions, appropriate accommodations, 
and other supports they need to succeed, their achievement will remain low. 

• With clear and specific, teachable and learnable, measureable, coherent stand- 
ards, teacher capacity to adjust teaching for individual needs can occur without los- 
ing the content or performance expectations. 
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• These practices will also ensure that other students who are as low-performing 
as students with disabilities — predominantly students who are poor and of minority 
status but without identified disabilities — also can achieve at higher levels. 

• The discussion should not be about whether students with disabilities — or other 
low-performing students — can learn proficiency as defined for all students — it must 
be about whether we have the will and commitment to make it happen, building 
on research that shows it is possible. 

• The characterization of students with disabilities as children to be pitied, who 
should not be held to the same standards as others because of their disabilities, is 
inconsistent with what we know about students with disabilities — and flies in the 
face of the purpose of special education. 

• We should expect to see a value-added benefit from the Federal commitment to 
supplementing State and local funding for special education services. 


Chairman Harkin, Senator Enzi, and other members of the committee, thank you 
for inviting me to speak today. I am the Director of the National Center on Edu- 
cational Outcomes (NCEO), a research and technical assistance organization with 
funding from the Office of Special Education Programs and the Institute of Edu- 
cation Sciences. NCEO provides assistance to States and districts on the inclusion 
of students with disabilities in State and district assessments, and on important re- 
lated topics such as standards-based reform, accommodations, alternate assess- 
ments, graduation requirements, universally designed assessments and accessible 
testing. Because of our focused organizational mission, we work closely with States 
as they implement standards and assessments for all of their students. We know 
of the challenges that States and districts face as they work to implement the goals 
of standards-based reforms. NCEO supports its technical assistance with policy re- 
search on current policies and practices in these and other areas. NCEO also con- 
ducts other research to move the field forward in its thinking in areas such as how 
to develop universally-designed assessments that are accessible for students with 
disabilities without changing the content or level of challenge of the test, and how 
to most appropriately assess students with disabilities who are also English lan- 
guage learners. We work with other organizations on the critical issues of access to 
the general curriculum, instruction, and other factors that must be addressed for 
assessments to show the improved learning that students with disabilities are capa- 
ble of demonstrating. 

I have been a member of the special education professional community since the 
early 1970s, and have personally viewed the tremendous changes in our country’s 
approach to educating students with disabilities. I have also viewed the stumbles 
we have made along the way as we determine how to ensure that students with 
disabilities progress through school and emerge ready for college or a career. 

I have been asked to comment on how standards and assessments can be im- 
proved to raise outcomes for students with disabilities. I have also been asked to 
share my thoughts about the special challenges that we face in developing assess- 
ments that provide meaningful information about all students. As I address these 
topics, I want to also make two important points that are critical to understanding 
the challenges and the promise of standards and assessments for students with dis- 
abilities. 


IMPROVING STANDARDS AND ASSESSMENTS 

To address ways to improve standards and assessments so that they are best for 
all students, including students with disabilities, it is important to clarify first who 
students with disabilities are, and also to realize that: (1) students with disabilities 
have benefited tremendously from our country’s focus on standards and assess- 
ments, and (2) standards and assessments, by themselves, do not guarantee that 
student performance will increase, or even tbat access to the general curriculum and 
instruction will occur. 

Who students with disahilities are. Students with disabilities are not to be 
pitied or protected from the same high expectations we have for other students. 
They should not be excluded from the assessments that tell us how we are doing 
in making sure that they meet those expectations. 

Students with disabilities who receive special education as required by the Indi- 
viduals with Disabilities Education Act currently make up 13 percent of public 
school enrollment, with percentages in States varying from 10 percent to 19 percent 
of the State public school enrollment (see Table 1). They are disproportionately poor, 
minority, and English Language Learners. 
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Table 1. Number and Percentage of IDEA Part B Children in Highest 
and Lowest Peroentage States 



No. of Chil- 
dren Served 
Under IDEA, 
Part B 

Percentage of 
Public School 
Enrollment 

Highest Percentage States: 



Rhode Island 

20,646 

19.7 

New Jersey 

178,870 

18.1 

Maine 

27,987 

17.5 

Massachusetts 

149,743 

17.3 

Indiana 

112,949 

17.1 

Lowest Percentage States: 



Utah 

46,606 

10.9 

California 

468,420 

10.6 

Colorado 

56,336 

10.4 

Idaho 

21,703 

10.3 

Texas 

344,529 

10.1 

United States Total 

6,605,695 

13.4 


Source: Table 52 of 2009 Digest of Ed Statistics. 


The vast majority — about 80-85 percent based on the latest distribution of dis- 
ability categories — are students without intellectual impairments (see Figure 1). 
Rather, they are students who with specially designed instruction, appropriate ac- 
cess, supports, and accommodations, as required by IDEA, can meet the same 
achievement standards as other students. We must ensure that these students 
progress through school successfully to be ready for college or career. In addition, 
we have learned that even students with intellectual impairments can do more than 
we previously believed possible. 

Figure 1. Distribution of Disability Categories in 2008-2009 


Students Receiving Special Education Services by Disability Category 


Traumatic Brain Injury** 



Orthopedic 

impairments' 
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Multiple Disabilities* 
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Developmental Delay* 
(Allowable through Age 9 only) 

1 . 6 % 


Visual 

Impairments* 

0 . 4 % 


Hearing 

Impairments* 

1 . 2 % 
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In many cases, students have surprised their teachers and parents — and them- 
selves — by mastering content that, before standards-based reform, was never taught 
to them. 

Benefits of standards and assessments for students with disabilities. 

There is no question that students with disabilities have benefited in many ways 
from our country’s focus on standards and assessments. After decades of being ex- 
cluded from State and district assessment systems, their participation in State as- 
sessments has increased from 10 percent or fewer of most States’ students with dis- 
abilities participating in the early 1990s, to an average of 99 percent at the elemen- 
tary level, 98 percent at the middle school level, and 95 percent at the high school 
level in 2007-2008 (Altman, Thurlow, & Vang, 2010). These increases are due in 
large part to participation requirements in ESEA and IDEA. 

We also are seeing evidence of improvements in the academic performance of stu- 
dents with disabilities. Some of this evidence comes from trends in the performance 
of students with disabilities on the National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(see Figure 2 for 2009 grade 8 reading results). 

Figure 2. NAEP Grade 8 Average Scale Scores of Students with Disabilities 
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* = significantly different (p<.05) from 2009 

Although there are large gaps in performance between students with disabilities 
and their peers without disabilities, we have built better understanding about stu- 
dents with disabilities, their opportunities to learn, and what can be expected of 
them. We have also learned much about what needs to change in their instruction, 
access to the curriculum, and in assessments in order to first see their achievement 
increase dramatically, and then to capture that achievement on sensitive assess- 
ments. 

Standards and assessments do not guarantee improved results or increased access 
and instruction. Standards and assessment are part of a theory of action that has 
been driving educational reform in the United States for the past decade or more. 
It assumes that assessments and accountability promote interventions and improve- 
ments in the quality of instruction, which in turn will produce higher performance, 
which is then rewarded through the accountability system. 

This theory of action has been slow to work for several reasons. First and most 
basic is that current instructional practices, especially for students with disabilities, 
are not uniformly effective in ensuring success for the students most in need. That 
is especially true for students with disabilities. Standards and assessments can be 
improved, hut that is no guarantee that the outcomes of students with disabilities 
will be improved. To raise the outcomes of students with disabilities, we as a nation 
will need to step up for real change. We must hold our public schools accountable 
for the learning of students with disabilities, and expect that they commit to prac- 
tices that we know work. And, given the substantial investment the Federal Govern- 
ment makes annually in support of special education, there need to be better re- 
sults. We know it is possible because we are seeing success for all students in places 
with a strong commitment to the learning of all children — all including all students 
with disabilities. Studies of some of these places have identified what it takes to re- 
alize this success: 

• In 2004, the Donahue Institute identified 11 practices that existed in such 
schools, including such factors as: (a) a pervasive emphasis on curriculum alignment 
with the State standards, (b) effective systems to support curriculum alignment, (c) 
emphasis on inclusion and access to the curriculum, (d) culture and practices that 
support high standards and student achievement, (e) well-disciplined academic and 
social environment, (f) use of assessment data to inform decisionmaking, (g) unified 
practice supported by targeted professional development, (h) access to resources to 
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support key initiatives, (i) effective staff recruitment, retention, and deployment, (j) 
flexible leaders and staff that work effectively in a dynamic environment, and (k) 
effective leadership that is essential to success. 

• The National Center for Learning Disabilities (2008) examined successful 
schools and districts across the Nation, identifying two schools and three school dis- 
tricts where the success of students with disabilities was improved. Though different 
in location and student demographics, these schools and districts all (a) included 
students with disabilities in general education classrooms, (b) used data to adjust 
instruction to each student’s needs, (c) changed the ways that general education and 
special education teachers work together, and (d) restructured administrative orga- 
nizations and procedures. 

• In a recent study of several Ohio school districts where assessment scores 
showed strong increases over 4 years, Silverman, Hazelwood, and Cronin (2009) 
found that successful districts shared seven key characteristics: (a) focus on teaching 
and learning as driver of all decisions, (b) intentional culture shift away from a sep- 
arate special education model to shared responsibility for all students, eliminating 
a culture of isolation, (c) collaboration through structures and processes to talk 
about data and inform instruction, (d) leadership that starts at the district level and 
uses data to address issues, with monitoring of instructional practice, but shared 
leadership with principals, building staff, and teacher leaders, (e) instructional prac- 
tice that ensures access to general curriculum/grade-level content using research- 
based practices, (f) assessment that includes use of common formative assessments, 
and (g) curriculum that is aligned, with use of power standards, pacing guides, cur- 
riculum calendars, and a relationship to formative assessment. 

These three studies, which have looked specifically at what works for students 
with disabilities, all recognize the importance of standards and assessments. But, 
they are also about so much more — about the student’s access to the curriculum, 
about a systemwide commitment to all students, and about leadership, collabora- 
tion, and shared beliefs among the educators who work with all students, including 
students with disabilities. Although we can improve standards and assessments, 
doing so is not a guarantee of raised outcomes for students with disabilities. 

Ways to continue to improve standards and assessments. Content stand- 
ards are the foundation for improved outcomes for all students, including students 
with disabilities. These standards should identify what students should know and 
be able to do. Assessments are the means to determine where students are in their 
knowledge and skills in relation to the standards. A focus on improving standards 
and assessments should begin by addressing accessibility and universal design. By 
accessibility, I mean being easy to approach or enter, regardless of barriers that 
a student might have. Thus, accessible standards are ones that do not have inherent 
barriers to their attainment, such as a standard that requires a student who is deaf 
to listen. When I use the term universal design, I refer to a set of principles and 
procedures that ensure that assessments are appropriate for the widest range of 
students; universal design techniques can be applied from the beginning of test de- 
velopment to the point when students engage in assessments. The goal of univer- 
sally designed assessments is to provide more valid inferences about the achieve- 
ment levels of all students, including students with disabilities. 

Improving Standards. Our Nation has recognized the challenges of each State 
having its own content and achievement standards for students. Those challenges 
apply to students with disabilities just as they do to students without disabilities. 
The potential benefits of common core standards for students with disabilities are 
great. With clear, well-defined content standards, it is possible to better identify ap- 
propriate accommodations for students with disabilities, both for instruction and for 
assessments. And, if we think about all students from the beginning of the develop- 
ment of the common core standards, we can ensure that we do not inadvertently 
state our standards in a way that makes it impossible to accurately measure their 
knowledge and skills without instead reflecting their disability. By attending to 
these concerns from the beginning, we can ensure that rigorous content standards 
and performance expectations apply to all students, including those with disabil- 
ities. 

Research evidence on teacher use of accommodations, and accommodations deci- 
sionmaking by lEP teams, shows that teachers often have foundational misunder- 
standings of what the content and achievement standards mean. As a result, strate- 
gies to adjust instruction through accommodations often mean that students are de- 
nied access to the content; they are either over-accommodated or receive different 
content than intended by the standards. With clear and specific, teachable and 
learnable, measureable, coherent standards, teacher capacity to adjust teaching for 
individual needs can occur without losing the content or performance expectations. 
Common core standards that are clearer, fewer, and more rigorous should result in 
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increased clarity for all, assuming that high quality professional development, train- 
ing, and support continue for all teachers with all students as the standards are 
implemented. 

Reading, writing, speaking, and listening standards — given the nature of the 
standards themselves — often require accommodations for students with disabilities. 
For example, in the case of students who are deaf, a standard that calls for “listen- 
ing” should be interpreted to include reading sign language. In a similar vein, 
“speaking” for some students with speech impairments, for example, should include 
“communication” or “self-expression.” Students who are blind or have low vision 
should be able to read via braille, screen reader technology, or other assistive tech- 
nology to demonstrate their comprehension skills. “Writing” should not preclude the 
use of a scribe, computer, or speech-to-text technology for students with disabilities 
that interfere with putting pen to paper, for example. 

Assessments. We have made tremendous strides in making assessments more ac- 
cessible for students with disabilities during the past decade. States and test devel- 
opers have, in general, started the development of their assessments with the rec- 
ognition that students with disabilities are general education students first. The im- 
plication of this is that assessments are better designed from the beginning with 
all students in mind, and should not preclude the participation of most students 
with disabilities. It is critical that during the development process we think of all 
students, clearly define what each assessment is intended to measure, and how that 
content can be measured for all students. Retrofitting assessments with accommoda- 
tions and developing a series of alternate assessments because the general assess- 
ments do not work for all students is expensive for schools and stigmatizing for stu- 
dents. 

The research base for developing accountability assessments that are more appro- 
priate for all students has dramatically increased in the past several years. Based 
on this research, NCEO developed five principles for assessments used for account- 
ability (Thurlow ET al., 2008): 

• All students are included in assessments in ways that hold schools accountable 
for their learning. 

• Assessments allow all students to show their knowledge and skills on the same 
challenging content. 

• High quality decisionmaking determines how students participate. 

• Public reporting includes the assessment results of all students. 

• Accountability determinations are affected in the same way by all students. 

• Continuous improvement, monitoring, and training ensure the quality of the 
overall system. 

Each of these is supported by specific characteristics of assessment systems that 
are appropriate for all students, including students with disabilities. All together, 
they provide an important framework for any future assessment system. 

These principles reinforce what we have learned — first, thinking about students 
when assessments are first designed, developed, and implemented; second, defining 
allowable accommodations as part of the development process; and third, ensuring 
that the assessment system include all students, without exception. This way, devel- 
opers have focused on ensuring that tests really measure what they are intended 
to measure — not extraneous factors, such as whether the students can figure out 
what the test developer means by a question or whether a picture has important 
clues about the answer to a question (Dolan ET ah, 2009; Thurlow ET al., 2008; 
Thurlow ET al., 2009). Identifying ways to improve assessments for students with 
disabilities has, in fact, resulted in improving assessments for all students. 

What these principles do not do is indicate the specific nature of the assessment. 
Whatever the assessment approach — computer-based assessments, through course 
assessments, or paper and pencil end of course assessments — the critical point is to 
think about the whole population of students, including students with disabilities. 
Taking computer-based assessments as an example — these assessments show prom- 
ise for increasing the accessibility of assessments. They also make it easier to fall 
back into some pitfalls that have been demonstrated to create problems for the as- 
sessment of students with disabilities. On the positive side, computer-based assess- 
ments can be developed in a way that embeds what are called “accommodations” 
when the test is paper-based, such as the following described by Russell (2008): 

• Users navigate and interact with the functional elements of the test delivery 
system using a standard mouse, keyboard, touch screen, intellikeys, switch mecha- 
nism, sip-and-puff device, eagle-eyes, and other assistive communication devices. 

• Text can he read aloud using a human voice or a synthesized voice, or can be 
signed. 
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• All graphics, drawings, tables, functions, formulas, and other non-text-based 
elements of an item can be provided through spoken descriptions. 

An auditory calming tool can be provided that allows all students to select from 
among a list of pre-approved sound files, and play softly in the background as the 
user works on the test. A computer-based system could record each use of an incor- 
porated feature or accommodation to document use for individual items as well as 
overall. There are tremendous possibilities for dramatically increasing the accessi- 
bility of assessments in a computer-based assessment system based on grade-level 
content standards. These assessments also have the potential to aid teachers as 
they determine how to move students to grade-level achievement. 

Computer-based systems also make it easier to fall back into some pitfalls that 
have been demonstrated to create problems for the assessment of students with dis- 
abilities. We must avoid pitfalls of the past in designing computer-based systems. 
They should be developed to be as transparent as possible about the content on 
which students are assessed and the ways in which the content is assessed. They 
should not revert to normative assessments, which compare students only to each 
other rather than to content standards, even in the name of being able to measure 
growth. Title I evaluation systems prior to 1994 were based on these types of ap- 
proaches, and demonstrated dramatically that schools can show that students make 
“progress,” but the progress is meaningless if it is not tied to the intended content 
and achievement targets. These practices resulted in the failure of the system in 
identifying where schools were succeeding and where they were not. Students re- 
mained far behind their peers — and even increased the achievement gaps — in 
schools deemed successful based on flawed testing assumptions. Computer-based 
systems should not revert to an out-of-level testing approach. To avoid the mistakes 
of the past, any adaptive computer-based assessments must be on grade-level. Even 
when constrained to grade-level, adaptive testing practices must be transparent 
enough to detect when a student is inaccurately measured because of splinter skills 
common for some students with disabilities, for example, with poor basic skills in 
areas like computation and decoding, but with good higher level skills, such as prob- 
lem solving, built with appropriate accommodations to address the barriers of poor 
basic skills. 

The research base has dramatically increased for new forms of assessments, like 
alternate assessment based on alternate achievement standards (AA-AAS), devel- 
oped to measure the academic achievement of a very small number of students who 
have the most significant cognitive disabilities. NCEO, in collaboration with the Na- 
tional Alternate Assessment Center (NAAC) has conducted an extensive literature 
review and has identified 10 common misperceptions about AA-AAS, as well as re- 
search-based recommendations to ensure common understanding and high quality 
assessments (Quenemoen, Kearns, Quenemoen, Flowers, & Kleinert, 2010). A sum- 
mary of the research-based recommendations is included in Appendix A. 

CHALLENGES IN PROMOTING IMPROVED ACHIEVEMENT FOR STUDENTS 
WITH DISABILITIES 

Our greatest challenges in improving achievement for students with disabilities 
are NOT in the area of assessments. Including all students in assessment and ac- 
countability systems as well as requiring reporting of assessment results broken out 
by student groups that historically underperform has been critical in helping us un- 
derstand our great challenges. These greatest challenges are in delivering high qual- 
ity instruction in the standards-based curriculum to every student with a disability. 
Although there are some ways in which assessments can be improved, the real work 
that needs to be done is in providing students with disabilities greater access to the 
curriculum, making sure that they have the individualized instruction required by 
IDEA as well as appropriate accommodations and other supports they need to suc- 
ceed. States that have done this have seen the improved results. 

We know how to educate all children, including those with disabilities, if we have 
the will to do so. The discussion should not be about whether students with disabil- 
ities can learn to proficiency — and thus, it should not be about whether they should 
be included in the assessment and accountability measures we have for all stu- 
dents — it must be about whether we have the will and commitment to make it hap- 
pen. We must build on the research that has shown that where there is shared re- 
sponsibility and collaboration among staff, and where students are held to high ex- 
pectations and are provided specialized instruction, supports and accommodations 
so that they can meet those high expectations, students score higher on assess- 
ments. 

Still, there are some risks as we move forward to develop assessments based on 
common core standards. It is too easy to explain away the gaps in achievement for 
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students with disabilities by characterizing these students as poor little children 
who should not be held to the same standards as others because of their disabling 
condition. This characterization is inconsistent with what we know about students 
with disabilities — and flies in the face of the purpose of special education. We should 
expect to see a value-added benefit from the Federal commitment to supplementing 
State and local funding for special education services. This benefit will be realized 
through the unwavering expectation that all students with disabilities receive high 
quality and specialized instruction, have universal access to the challenging grade- 
level curriculum that is the right of all students, and participate in rigorous and 
inclusive assessments of their learning. 

Thank you. 
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Appendix A: Rethinking Assumptions about Alternate Assessment 
Based on Alternate Achievement Standards 

To facilitate the process of rethinking assumptions about alternate assessments 
based on alternate achievement standards (AA-AAS), common misperceptions are 
identified first, followed by the assumptions underlying them and a research response 
to those assumptions. A comprehensive summary of the literature underlying the re- 
search responses is provided in Common Misperceptions and Research-based 
Recommendations for Alternate Assessment based on Alternate Achievement 
Standards (NCEO Synthesis Report 73 by Quenemoen, Kearns, Quenemoen, Flow- 
ers, & Kleinert). 

Common misperception No. 1. — Many students who take the AA-AAS 
function more like infants or toddlers than their actual age, so it makes no 
sense for schools to he held accountahle for their academic performance. 

• Assumptions Underlying Misperception: Some people assume that students 
who take the AA-AAS have such severe disabilities that they are unable to learn 
academic content. Sometimes, this misperception is rooted in the assumption that 
all students must progress through typical infant and preschool skill development 
before any other academic instruction can occur. 

• Research Response: First, learner characteristics data from many States 
show us that MOST students who participate in AA-AAS have basic literacy and 
numeracy skills. Second, we have understood for many decades that waiting until 
these students are “ready” by mastering all earlier skills means they “never” will 
be given access to the skills and knowledge we now know they can learn. In the 
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1980s, educators realized that students with significant disabilities could learn func- 
tional skills to prepare for independent adult life, even before mastering all lower 
skills. In recent years, research suggests that these students can often also learn 
age-appropriate academic skills and knowledge even when they have not mastered 
all earlier academic content. 

Research-based Recommendation: Build accountability systems to ensure that all 
students who are eligible for the AA-AAS have access to and learn academic content 
expected for their same-age typical peers, to an appropriate but challenging alternate 
achievement standard. 

Common Misperception No. 2. — Many students who participate in AA- 
AAS have life-threatening medical conditions or are not able to commu- 
nicate. 

• Assumptions Underlying Misperception: People sometimes assume that 
AA-AAS students are a small homogeneous group of students with multiple prob- 
lems that go well beyond what schools can actually handle; these students cannot 
speak, hear, or communicate in any way. 

• Research Response: Students who participate in AA-AAS are generally less 
than 1 percent of the total student population or about 9 percent of all students 
with disabilities. Most of the students who take the AA-AAS (90 percent) have con- 
sistent communication skills. Only about 10 percent of AA-AAS students commu- 
nicate on a pre-symbolic level (without intentional use of language, pictures, objects, 
or signs). These students can communicate, but need to be given opportunities to 
learn effective strategies, including the use of assistive devices. 

Research-based Recommendation: For the small group of students who initially 
demonstrate a lack of symbolic communication (about 10 percent of students who 
take the AA-AAS), educators should persistently and systematically seek multiple 
and varied communication strategies including assistive technology to permit these 
students to learn and then to show what they know on an AA-AAS. 

Common Misperception No. 3: Students in the AA-AAS can learn only 
rote academic skills, so AA-AAS should reflect only these skills. 

• Assumptions Underlying Misperception: People sometimes assume that the 
curriculum for students with severe disabilities often has been based on math skills 
of time and money and reading skills limited to sight words because that is all these 
students can learn. 

• Research Response: It is true that research through the 1990s reflects a very 
narrow curriculum. Researchers now are finding strong evidence of academic skills 
and knowledge development among these students, including abstract concepts and 
transfer of learning, for students who participate in AA-AAS. We are only beginning 
to learn what these students are capable of, once given the opportunity to learn and 
access to appropriate accommodations such as assistive technology. In our work 
with States, we have encountered many teachers who have been “surprised and 
amazed” at what their students are able to learn when given the chance. 

Research-based Recommendation: Build AA-AAS approaches based on a model of 
academic content development that allows these students to demonstrate a range of 
grade-level content that their peers are also learning and demonstrating. 

Common Misperception No. 4 — The AA-AAS has eliminated the teaching 
of important functional skills. 

• Assumptions Underlying Misperception: People sometimes assume that the 
addition of academics to the curriculum for students with severe disabilities means 
that there is limited time for teaching functional skills like self-care, community 
participation, and safety. There is not enough time in the day to do both. 

• Research Response: AA-AAS are designed to ensure students with significant 
cognitive disabilities are taught academic content like their peers, but a student’s 
lEP will often still include important functional skill goals. Many teachers have 
found that blended instruction in academic and functional skills 3 delds better results 
for both. The “line” between academics and functional instruction begins to blur as 
teachers and parents discover how truly useful and satisfying increased literacy and 
numeracy skills are for these students, for quality of life and enjoyment, for integra- 
tion into the community, school, or adult life, and for future employment. 

Research-based Recommendation: Provide training and support to teachers so that 
they can effectively merge academic and functional instructions where appropriate 
and so that they understand the vital importance of academic skills and knowledge 
to full participation in family, school, and community life. 

Common Misperception No. 5 — ^AA-AAS must cover all of the same con- 
tent that is on the general assessment for typical peers. 
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• Assumptions Underlying Misperception: People sometimes assume that the 
grade-level curriculum is very challenging and has far too much information for 
these students to cover in a year, let alone learn at all, but Federal law requires 
the same content on all tests. 

• Research Response: Federal regulations permit States to define the appro- 
priate depth, breadth, and complexity of content coverage for the AA-AAS. Re- 
searchers are working on ways that students can access grade-level content at var- 
ious “entry points.” States must show that these content priorities truly “raise the 
bar” of historically low expectations, and are clearly linked to the content that typ- 
ical students in the same grade should know and be able to do. Since this is a shift 
for teachers who do not have experience with this content, training and support to 
teachers is an essential component of high quality alternate assessments. 

Research-based Recommendation: Provide training to teachers, and to other key as- 
sessment system stakeholders and advisors, on what research suggests these students 
are able to know and do when given the opportunity. 

Common Misperception No. 6 — Most AA-AAS are entirely individualized 
and differ for each student. 

• Assumptions Underlying Misperception: People sometimes assume that 
teachers make so much adaptation and adjustment to the assessment for each stu- 
dent that there is no way you can compare results from one school to another. 

• Research Response: A good AA-AAS allows a defined amount of flexibility in 
administration of the items and tasks because students with the most significant 
cognitive disabilities vary in how they take in and respond to information and re- 
quests. Even so, AA-AAS must also adhere to basic standards of technical quality 
so that the scores can be compared for accountability purposes. An AA-AAS should 
incorporate training, oversight, and structures to balance flexibility with standard- 
ization of procedures and ongoing monitoring to ensure the assessments are admin- 
istered, scored, and reported as intended. 

Research-based Recommendation: All AA-AAS scores should indicate whether the 
student is proficient in an academic domain through procedures that allow flexibility 
but control for possible sources of error. 

Common Misperception No. 7 — An AA-AAS measures teacher perform- 
ance in compiling attractive portfolios or examples rather than measuring 
student academic performance. 

• Assumptions Underlying Misperception: People sometimes assume that 
teachers who are able to put together pretty portfolios or examples, or who can 
choose student examples that make them look good, will score higher than teachers 
who may teach well but who do not spend time creating pretty portfolios or exam- 
ples of what their students do. 

• Research Response: Given what we understand about student characteristics, 
most AA-AAS formats require test administrators familiar to the student. That 
means that in most cases, teachers interact with the student to capture accurate 
evidence of what the student knows and can do. A good AA-AAS is designed to con- 
trol for administrative responses that are decorative, and to focus on independent 
student performance. Research has shown that teachers who are well-trained in in- 
struction and assessment administration often have students with higher AA-AAS 
scores, but spending a lot of time making the portfolio “look good” has little impact 
on scores. 

Research-based Recommendation: Train teachers on systematic data gathering pro- 
cedures, provide oversight, coaching, and monitoring to ensure they implement the 
procedures as intended, and design scoring processes to exclude evidence that reflects 
teacher behaviors instead of independent student performance. 

Common Misperception No. 8 — It would make more sense if teachers sim- 
ply reported on their students’ progress meeting lEP goals rather than re- 
quiring an AA-AAS. 

• Assumptions Underlying Misperception: People sometimes assume that 
students with the most significant cognitive disabilities have lEPs that define what 
they should be learning. Gathering data that already are used for the lEP is the 
best measure of the students’ achievement. 

• Research Response: A good lEP will identify the services, supports, and spe- 
cialized instruction needed so that the student can learn both academic and func- 
tional skills and knowledge. Data gathered on the specific goals and objectives in 
the lEP are important for individual accountability among lEP team members for 
these short- and long-term goals and objectives, in all areas where the student has 
them. Some of these goals and objectives will specify the services and supports the 
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student needs to access the general curriculum, but student progress based on the 
lEP does not provide accountability for student achievement of proficiency in the 
general curriculum. In contrast, AA-AAS are designed to provide data for system 
accountability to ensure that all students are provided access to and are achieving 
to proficiency in the general curriculum. 

Research-based Recommendation: Design AA-AAS so that there are comparable 
data on the effectiveness of schools in providing access to the general curriculum to 
students with the most significant cognitive disabilities. 

Common Misperception No. 9 — Some AA-AAS formats (i.e., portfolio, 
checklist, performance assessment) are better than others. 

• Assumptions Underlying Misperception: People sometimes assume that one 
method is better than another, with “better” meaning more technically adequate; 
the specific method that is considered better or worse often is based on good or bad 
experiences in the past. 

• Research Response: Research on the technical quality of AA-AAS has shown 
that the format of the test is a poor predictor of technical quality. What a “portfolio” 
or “checklist” or “performance assessment” or what any other type of format name 
is can vary enormously, and a number of States now use hybrid models that com- 
bine elements of these approaches. Any of these types of formats can be of poor or 
high quality. A good AA-AAS should sensitively and accurately measure what stu- 
dents know and can do once they have been given appropriate access to interesting, 
age-appropriate academic content. 

Research-based Recommendation: Select the format of the AA-AAS based on beliefs 
about academic teaching and learning for AA-AAS students. 

Common Misperception No. 10 — No AA-AAS can be a technically ade- 
quate measure of student achievement for accountability purposes. 

• Assumptions Underlying Misperception: People sometimes assume that the 
AA-AAS breaks all the rules of good design of large-scale assessments as judged by 
high quality psychometric evidence that have been used by measurement experts for 
a century. 

• Research Response: The challenges of designing AA-AAS are very new; prior 
to the 1990s, no large-scale assessment program included students with significant 
cognitive disabilities, and very few measurement experts had experience designing 
assessment for these students. Fortunately, there has been a great deal of work 
done since the 1990s on issues that have emerged in developing psychometrically 
sound AA-AAS. AA-AAS can be designed to produce valid and reliable information 
about student outcomes. 

Research-based Recommendation: State assessment offices should address three 
components of the assessment design as they develop and implement the AA-AAS: 

(a) description of the student population and a theory of learning for these students, 

(b) structure of the observations from the assessment, and (c) interpretation of the re- 
sults. The technical defense of an AA-AAS starts and ends with these three compo- 
nents. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Dr. Thurlow. 

Thank you all for your testimonies, and we will start a round of 
5-minute questions here. 

Dr. Thurlow, you know probably of my involvement with the 
whole disability movement for many, many years. This is one area 
that I intend to focus on a lot in the reauthorization of ESEA. 
What steps can we take to ensure that the assessments we develop 
are appropriate for all students, including students with disabil- 
ities, and provide us with a valid and valuable information on their 
achievement and growth? 

What can we learn from I think it was what Dr. Phillips talked 
about? In other words, a technology-based, computer-based system 
that gives perhaps a more rapid and more thorough information to 
teachers on how to assess their students, and especially students 
with disabilities. 

A subset of my question might be you are familiar with the 1 
percent, 2 percent problem? The exemptions for the 1 percent. Now 
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they want to go to 2 percent. If you could address yourself to that 
briefly, I would appreciate that. 

Ms. Thurlow. All right. Let me start with steps to take, and I 
think we have been learning this across time as we have worked 
with State assessments, that we need to take that universal design 
approach, where we start from the very beginning, thinking about 
all students. That means when we are talking about our standards 
that we be clear about exactly what they mean so that we know 
what accommodations can be provided that won’t get in the way of 
what we are trying to measure. 

We need to think about those accommodations carefully so that 
we are getting valid measures. We need to continue to work in re- 
lation to that on the decisionmaking process so that students are 
not over accommodated, for example, which in many cases ends up 
interfering with their performance. 

Well, let me jump to the notion of technology-based. In fact, I 
would broaden that to the variety of discussions we are having 
about innovative assessments. Most of them are going to be won- 
derful for children with disabilities. It is not the particular ap- 
proach we take. It is how we ensure that we have thought about 
all students as we take a particular approach. 

Talking about technology-based assessments, I think it has tre- 
mendous potential in being able to incorporate what we now call 
accommodations. They don’t have to be separate. It can be part of 
the assessment itself That is a big advantage, and all the others, 
getting scores quickly, etc, are advantages. 

One caution I would have is that we need to remain on grade 
level. We need to continue the same expectations for students with 
disabilities as we have for other students. Dr. Phillips talked about 
every student getting the same content standards. We need to 
make sure that that happens for students with disabilities as well, 
that we don’t somehow send them down a path where they don’t 
get to all of the standards that everybody else gets to. 

The Chairman. One percent. We had the 1 percent exemption, 
and now people are pushing for 2 percent. 

Ms. Thurlow. OK, I would never call 

The Chairman. Of course, we know that 1 percent translates into 
10 percent. 

Ms. Thurlow. Ten percent of students with disabilities, 1 per- 
cent of the total population. That is like a general estimate. 

The Chairman. That is right. 

Ms. Thurlow. The alternate assessment based on alternate 
achievement standards, which we typically refer to as the “1 per- 
cent assessment,” or often refer to that, I think has been a tremen- 
dous benefit for the field. We have figured out who the students 
are, pretty much, who belong in that assessment, those students 
with significant cognitive disabilities, intellectual involvement. We 
have made tremendous strides in figuring out what the content 
standards are, how they apply to those students, and we are work- 
ing and evolving in our knowledge of how best to assess those stu- 
dents. 

Remember, these students were never in assessments before. We 
have made tremendous improvement there. I believe the 1 percent 
is pretty good, pretty accurate percentage for students to be in- 
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volved in the alternate, based on the alternative achievement 
standards. 

The Chairman. What about 2 percent? 

Ms. Thurlow. I think 2 percent, this is the alternative assess- 
ment-based, a modified achievement standard, a relatively new as- 
sessment. We are really looking at who those kids are. There have 
been challenges in identifying what makes students with disabil- 
ities different from other low-performing students. So we see the 
same characteristics. 

They are generally poor students, low-performing 

The Chairman. While I found that there was maybe some accept- 
ance among the disability community for the 1 percent, I find al- 
most no acceptance for the 2 percent. And it just goes too far. 

Ms. Thurlow. It has become controversial, holding different 
standards for another 2 percent. 

The Chairman. I think we have to look at that very carefully. 

Ms. Thurlow. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Well, my time has run out. I have other ques- 
tions for Dr. Phillips, too, on assessments. But, I will do that in the 
next round. 

Senator Enzi. 

Senator Enzi. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate the testimony of all these witnesses, and I have a 
lot of questions, too. 

I will begin with Dr. Paine. How can the Eederal Government 
support the work of the States in the further development and 
adoption of the Common Core standards without nationalizing or 
federalizing the standards? 

Mr. Paine. Great question. I certainly appreciate the question. 

I think the revised ESEA should reward State leadership and in- 
novation not just with funding for assessments, and professional 
development and other inputs, but also by perhaps codifying a new 
State-Federal partnership that does, in fact, promote innovation in 
alignment of practice to this set of Common Core standards. By 
that, I mean allowing States some degree of flexibility in estab- 
lishing an accountability system that works for that particular 
State. 

I think also that as we look at the innovation money that is 
available right now, the $350 million Race to the Top innovation 
money that is available, there have been two assessment consortia, 
if you will, that CCSSO is going to work with. One is a fairly tradi- 
tional-based summative assessment approach with some degree of 
balance, and the other really includes multiple measures of looking 
at how we assess student progress. 

And so, I think that a Eederal role could be recognizing that if 
we really truly are interested in 21st century types of assessments 
that really will link kids to the workforce, to the private sector — 
our own John Chambers from Cisco hails from Charleston, WV. 
And so, as we engage in conversations with John, he clearly says 
that it is about kids knowing content at a high level and a pro- 
ficient level, but it is also about kids understanding how to apply 
that content. 

You simply don’t measure that kind of performance result nec- 
essarily with a summative standardized type of test. Looking at 
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adaptive tests and innovative tests, at ways to assess student 
progress in many innovative, different ways so that you are meas- 
uring the full scope of these rich, robust common State standards. 

That is certainly a role that the Federal Government could play 
and Congress could play in the reauthorization in encouraging 
those kinds of innovative assessment systems with strong account- 
ability measures. 

Senator Enzi. Thank you. 

Dr. Schmeiser, given the work that ACT has done with 
WorkKeys, could you explain how that would relate to the issue of 
career-ready standards? How would that be assessed? 

Ms. Schmeiser. Yes, Senator. 

Matter of fact, the WorkKeys program, which is a workforce de- 
velopment program offered by ACT, has been predicated on a data- 
base of over 17,000 jobs in the United States that have been 
profiled. That data fed right into the Common Core development 
process. As I mentioned, that was very much an evidentiary, re- 
search-based process. 

We used information about what is needed for high school grad- 
uates. What do they need to know and be able to do when they 
leave high school in order to be able to go into workforce training 
programs and be ready to learn job-specific skills? 

That information and data on those foundational skills fed into 
that evidentiary base in being able to define the Common Core. 
When we talk about college and career ready, the career-ready evi- 
dence from WorkKeys was used as part of that process. It has been 
front and center in the evidence that was used to identify the Com- 
mon Core, and WorkKeys will, in fact, be aligned with the Common 
Core as well. 

Senator Enzi. Thank you. 

Dr. Phillips, it is clear that States need to update their State- 
wide assessments to align with these new State-developed stand- 
ards. Will State-wide summative assessments provide accurate as- 
sessment of the student knowledge of these standards, or will addi- 
tional assessments be needed? 

Mr. Phillips. Well, I think the plan with the consortia of States 
and the common standards, assuming that those are adopted, that 
would go a long way toward solving the problem — instead of going 
in 50 different directions, they might go in 2. 

Assuming that they also are able to set high internationally 
benchmarked performance standards on, let us say, both consortia 
or however many there might be, then that should go a long way 
toward solving the problem that I discussed. 

Senator Enzi. Thank you. 

I can see that my time is about up. So I will save some for the 
next round. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator Enzi. 

As Senators know, we sent around to your offices that, with the 
concurrence of Senator Enzi, we have adopted a new procedure 
here in this committee that the Chair will recognize Senators in 
the order of their appearance at the committee dais. I think that 
is just a more fair and just way of doing things. 
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The order I have would be Senator Murray, Senator Alexander, 
Senator Franken, Senator Isakson, and then Senator Bennet, Sen- 
ator Hagan, Senator Merkley, and Senator Casey thus far. 

With that, I would then now recognize Senator Murray. 

Senator Murray 

Senator Murray. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you to you and Senator Enzi for holding this really impor- 
tant hearing in this series, and I really appreciate all of the wit- 
nesses today. 

I am very interested in making sure all of our students succeed. 
I think we all are. Dr. Schmeiser, you talked a little bit about mak- 
ing sure that a student is prepared for a college or a career. And 
I am interested, as we see the dropout rate so high today and a 
lot of our students not succeeding, if you can talk a little bit — any 
of you — about how we can prepare students for both post-secondary 
education and a career. 

What are differences, if there are any, in the skills that a student 
needs to be successful in a post-secondary education program or in 
a workplace, and what is it like, and how do we write an assess- 
ment that makes sure that all kids fall into a category of success 
no matter where they intend to go? I will open it up to anybody 
who would like to respond. 

Ms. Schmeiser. Thank you. Senator Murray. 

I would like to say that when the Common Core State Standards 
Initiative got underway, the definition that they arrived at for col- 
lege and career readiness assumed that students, all students could 
be educated to a common standard, so that when they leave high 
school, they are ready to go into some form of post-secondary, 
whether it is 2-year, 4-year, trade, technical school, or go into 
workforce training programs for the kinds of jobs that I described 
in my testimony. 

The purpose of the standards is to set a common expectation for 
all students when they leave high school so they are ready to go 
ahead and go into post-secondary without needing remediation or 
go on to workforce training programs and learn the job-specific 
skills that they will need in their career, as well as some of the 
nonacademic behavior, the good job behaviors that go along with 
that. 

Senator Murray. I hear what you are saying is that we can do 
it, but I am asking you what is that? What is it that we are doing 
that says that we have an assessment that reaches both? 

Ms. Schmeiser. That the assessment reaches both? 

Senator Murray. What do we need to do in our high schools dif- 
ferent today than we have been doing that makes sure our stu- 
dents reach both of those potentials? 

Ms. Schmeiser. I think what we need to do, it goes back to need- 
ing an aligned system that not only talks about Common Core 
standards, but also has aligned professional development for teach- 
ers so they understand what the standards are and what they 
mean. They can teach those standards in many different ways. 

The idea is not that one-size-fits-all in the instructional process, 
but those standards can be contextualized in career formats. They 
can be also introduced in more academic formats. The point is, the 
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system has to be aligned both in terms of outcome, instruction, as- 
sessment, and the data systems coming back so they can identify 
when students are falling behind, whether it is in a career 
contextualized course or an academic course. 

Bottom line, all kids are educated to the same standards. 

Senator Murray. Anybody else want to comment on that? 

Dr. Rivera. 

Ms. Rivera. I would just like to say that if we are considering 
the role or what should happen for English language learners and 
other students, different populations, it is very important that 
teachers know how to translate those standards and that they are 
able to address the individual differences of those subgroups of stu- 
dents. 

For English language learners, I really believe, and I believe for 
other students as well, not just English language learners, that 
this whole idea of academic language is critical. And that teachers 
need to understand what — to dissect the standards and actually 
understand the language of the content and be able to teach it ex- 
plicitly to the students, and this will work for English language 
learners. It will work for many different subgroups of students. 

In other words, that language includes — and I know it may 
sound like we have — it is the English language. But, yes, we have 
to teach students how to understand the phrases, the language of 
academics, the language of the classroom, as well as the specific 
language of the content. In biology or wherever. 

I will just give you an example. We have been working with Cali- 
fornia and with New York. In New York, we are using the biology, 
we are working with them to help identify the language of biology 
and then to teach teachers how to explicitly teach that language so 
that those students can then be successful in that content area. 
This is the kind of work that needs to be done for all students real- 
ly- 

Senator Murray. OK. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My time is up, but I do want to be 
able to submit questions. I assume we can do that for the record. 

The Chairman. We will leave the record open for questions. No 
doubt about that. 

Senator Alexander. 

Statement of Senator Alexander 

Senator Alexander. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. And thanks for an 
excellent hearing and excellent witnesses. 

If you will permit me a little historical context? I went back and 
found an article from 1991, entitled “What We Were Doing When 
We Were Interrupted.” The “we” was we in the George Bush I Edu- 
cation Department. “Interrupted” meant the election in 1992. What 
it reminded me was that of the national goals that Senator Harkin 
mentioned that in 1987, the Governor and the President setting na- 
tional goals, and then President Bush’s America 2000 strategy to 
mobilize the country to meet those goals. 

These initiatives included. No. 1, a new set of national standards 
in core curriculum subjects, including science, history, English, ge- 
ography, art, civics, and foreign languages. Math was already done. 
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No. 2 , a voluntary national examination system geared to those 
new standards. 

Then when we left, there were, according to this, seven task 
forces created to develop new national academic standards are 
funded and scheduled to complete their work by 1994, 1995. Some 
of us were discussing earlier there was a Goals 2000 panel that 
was going to push that forward. 

Now, I compliment the work that the States have done so far, 
and I am watching it cautiously. English and math are the easy 
parts of a very hard thing to do. I remember the history standards 
in the 1990s. They completely blew up, and I want to see how you 
do this with U.S. history when the time comes. 

I guess my first question, and I will ask you. Dr. Schmeiser, just 
give, if you can, a fairly short answer. College and career ready, do 
you mean college or career ready? Do you mean to say every stu- 
dent should go to college? 

Ms. Schmeiser. No. I think the point was whether a student 
goes on to college after high school or into a workforce training pro- 
gram, they will be educated to the same standards, not different 
standards. 

Senator Alexander. Well, I mean, how realistic is — how many 
today go to college of our high school graduates? What percent do — 
half, 60 percent, 40 percent? 

Ms. Schmeiser. Well, I think there are estimates that up to 
three-quarters of our Nation’s high school graduates go into some 
form of post-secondary education within 2 years of leaving high 
school. 

Senator Alexander. Yes, and many aren’t prepared. 

Ms. Schmeiser. Too many are not prepared. Yes, sir. 

Senator Alexander. I am interested in what you have found. Dr. 
Phillips, you mentioned going in 2 directions instead of 50. In con- 
versations I have had with Secretary Duncan, I worried a little bit 
about — ^you know, I have been interested to see how the common 
standards worked. 

The tension that happened in the 1990s, as I remember it, was — 
and going back to Senator Enzi’s point, I think there is a difference 
between national and Eederal. National to me means States getting 
together, doing things. That is national in our very diverse con- 
stitutional system, which is very different than Taiwan and Singa- 
pore — small, people very much the same. Eederal means Wash- 
ington meddling in that. 

I had wondered whether it might not be even a good idea if, as 
things went along, we might have two or three common, maybe a 
Massachusetts-led coalition of States, maybe an Iowa-led coalition 
of States. I believe you were talking about maybe one type of as- 
sessment and another type of assessment. 

In other words, to build into this effort to raise standards enough 
diversity to provide a safety valve, which is a safety valve against 
mediocrity, for one thing, to make sure that national doesn’t mean 
average. To avoid political correctness or the feeling of one part of 
the country having a view imposed on it that it doesn’t agree with, 
say, as history standards or other standards come up. 

What has been the thinking on this as you all have worked 
through this? 
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Mr. Phillips. Well, I think that is right. I don’t know how many 
consortia of States will be funded, but that is about the right num- 
ber. And what is important is this is a substantial improvement 
over what we have today, where each State is going in a different 
direction. 

Senator Alexander. Right. 

Mr. Phillips. One thing I would like to say is that these are 
grassroots efforts, and Federal funding of these efforts doesn’t 
make it Federal. I believe these efforts ultimately will need Federal 
funding. There are many examples where the Federal Government 
has provided funds without being in charge or in control. 

Senator Alexander. I can agree with that, although one has to 
be careful, as we move on. Mr. Chairman, on his point about Ten- 
nessee standards, you are exactly right. They were low. I always 
thought the cure for that, though, was just to establish a rating 
system and say, like you do in football, there is Division 1, 2, and 
3, and just tell the people of Tennessee, they are playing in Divi- 
sion 3, and they would very quickly be embarrassed into Division 
1 . 

They have actually changed under the Governor’s leadership and 
partly just because of the embarrassment of what you just de- 
scribed. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator Alexander. 

Senator Franken. 


Senator Franken 

Senator Franken. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Alexander, I think, was talking in regards to some of the 
questions I have, which is sort of how to set national standards and 
make sure they are national. I understand the importance of State 
flexibility and local flexibility beyond State flexibility in imple- 
menting these standards, but Dr. Phillips, I was kind of concerned. 
I mean, you did give the examples of the loophole in NCLB, which 
is to set these very low standards in some States. 

I am wondering how we are able to have Common Core stand- 
ards, but are States, how do we guard against States still using 
that loophole? 

Mr. Phillips. Well, one thing would be to be aware of this when 
ESEA is reauthorized. Therefore, it is on your radar. 

Senator Franken. That is what we are doing. 

Mr. Phillips. Right. Exactly. 

Senator Franken. Right. Right. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Phillips. One way you could do this is if you adopt common 
standards, you have closed part of the loophole. What you have 
done there is you now have a reasonably common set of skills that 
you want students to learn. What you then need to do is take the 
second step and rein in these discrepancies in the performance 
standards. It is the cut scores on the tests. 

Many States that have low-performance standards have chal- 
lenging content standards. In other words, they tell the press we 
are expecting all this of our students, but then they lower their cut 
score so that all the students pass. One way around that is through 
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international benchmarking, where I am assuming if you have 
three or four consortia, when they set that cut score on the test, 
whatever the test is, they need to make sure that it is 
benchmarked against the best in the world. 

So that you are then flying with radar. You know how high that 
standard should be. If all the consortia do that, and if they are 
benchmarked against the best in the world, then they will be rea- 
sonably consistent and reasonably high, and that would close that 
loophole. 

Senator Franken. How do we guard against — how do we make 
them do that? 

Mr. Phillips. Well, first of all, I am assuming that when these 
standards are set, a lot of people are going to be watching. If the 
standards are set low, people like myself are going to write a lot 
of articles about it. Another thing you could do, you could build into 
the ESEA an evaluation of these activities, something like the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, where there could be an evaluation 
component where they would look at these things. 

Senator Franken. OK. I wanted to get to another thing, which 
is, I am very familiar with computer-adaptive tests, which I think 
are great, and they allow you to take them three times a year and 
study growth and actually use them as diagnostic tools so you can 
actually teach because of the results of tests. I have had principals 
refer to the No Child Left Behind tests that are taken in April, and 
you get the results back in June as “autopsies.” So I understand 
the importance of those. 

At the same time. Dr. Schmeiser talked about multiple assess- 
ments, and I am wondering how what you are talking about — the 
kind of tests you are talking about seem to be very objective, ex- 
tremely objective, and can you do the other kind of multiple assess- 
ments with those, with the computer-adaptable tests, or does it 
mean that you have to take other tests, too? How do you reconcile 
these kind of two models, either of you? 

Mr. Phillips. I will start. I don’t see that there is a problem be- 
cause I can’t imagine, except for some rare instances, tasks that 
could not be administered by computer. Some of them may not be 
scored by computer, but they could be administered by a computer, 
which cuts down on the cost and can also be adaptive. 

I think there is a lot of flexibility and a lot of capacity and 
scalability with computer-adaptive testing that will make this con- 
sortia of States — a computer doesn’t care whether you are testing 
a million students or 300 million students. It is scalable, and it 
makes this whole thing feasible. I don’t see it as being incompatible 
with wanting to have multiple measures. 

Senator Franken. OK. Thank you. 

I hope we do get another round, but if not, I will submit my 
other questions in writing. Thank you. 

And thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Senator Isakson. 

Senator Isakson 

Senator Isakson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Dr. Thurlow, what is your opinion of the current ESEA require- 
ment on making AYP No. 1 and establishing a school or a system 
as “needs improvement?” 

Ms. Thurlow. I can speak to that in terms of the tremendous 
benefits that we have seen for students with disabilities with a sys- 
tem that has set standards, held all students to those standards, 
and required that there be accountability for students. Perhaps one 
of the greatest advantages has been the requirement that we be 
able to see how subgroups are performing so that we can actually 
see how students with disabilities are doing. 

I think that has been an advantage. That doesn’t speak nec- 
essarily to opinions about AYP, etc. But the impetus behind that 
has been good. 

Senator Isakson. Well, I know on page 6 of your testimony, the 
last sentence in the next to the last paragraph says, “Retrofitting 
assessments and accommodations and developing a series of alter- 
native assessments because the general assessments do not work 
for all students is expensive for schools and stigmatizing for stu- 
dents.” 

I understand what that statement means. I am married to a spe- 
cial ed teacher. I have grown up — for 42 years. When you started 
your career, I was already married to a special ed teacher. I also 
know that there have been a lot kids, the 1 percent cognitive dis- 
ability, which the chairman mentioned, I agree with your response 
about expanding that. 

However, there are many different disabilities, and I have been 
advocating for a couple of years, really, when we get to this reau- 
thorization, considering that the assessment of a special needs stu- 
dent be determined by the lEP that the parent and the special ed 
teachers develop, rather than being a singular assessment. What 
would you think about that? 

Ms. Thurlow. Well, I would have concerns about that. The lEP 
has some very specific purposes related to laying out the goals for 
the student to get through individualized instructions. Those goals 
can be in many areas — ^behavioral supports, etc. 

The lEP really is not a mechanism for accountability. It wasn’t 
designed to do that. We would have different things all over the 
place, not just in different States, but in different districts and in 
different schools and in different classrooms based on lEP team 
members’ understandings. I think it has been a tremendous advan- 
tage to have same standards for all students, and we would lose 
that. 

Senator Isakson. Well, I am not talking about the — of course, I 
get that sometimes words mean different things to different people. 
I am not talking about the standards of the curriculum, but I am 
talking about the method of assessment of the achievement of the 
standards of the curriculum. 

Ms. Thurlow. The lEP doesn’t provide us with a method. 

Senator Isakson. Is it not — wasn’t it developed so the parent and 
the teacher got together to determine what was in the best interest 
of the child and their instruction for the coming year? 

Ms. Thurlow. It is a legal document that helps parents work 
with educators to determine the specialized instruction that is 
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needed, what are the certain areas that we need to focus on, hope- 
fully, to make sure that the student has access to the curriculum. 

Senator Isakson. My reason for bringing this up is because in 
the last sentence in this paragraph that I read that you wrote, you 
could apply the same paragraph to “needs improvement” assess- 
ments on systems. Sometimes because of one disaggregated group, 
a system can become a “needs improvement” system or a school can 
become a “needs improvement” school. And I am a growth model 
guy. I think you ought to give schools a chance to work out of the 
stigma. 

A lot of times special needs get the blame for that when, in fact, 
they are somewhat in gridlock because of the lack of any flexibility 
in what the assessment model will be. That is what I am getting 
at. 

Ms. Thurlow. From my perspective, it is easy to blame a group 
when we don’t know exactly how to make sure that they reach 
those standards, when we haven’t figured out all of the ways to 
make sure that their achievement is improving. 

Senator Isakson. Well, I would love to work with you on this 
subject because it is the single biggest thing that is going to affect 
IDEA and special needs as we come together, and I don’t think this 
should become stigmatized, first of all. I don’t think systems or 
schools should become stigmatized because we don’t have the flexi- 
bility to assess the same standards for those kids so they get the 
same break, understanding the accommodation some of them are 
going to need. 

Ms. Thurlow. Right. Just one last thing. We know that there 
are places where it is working, where students with disabilities are 
achieving, and the achievement gap is disappearing for students 
with disabilities. We have to look to those where they talk about 
shared understandings, collaboration, making sure they expect the 
same thing of all students, etc. 

Thank you. 

Senator Isakson. Thank you. Doctor. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Senator Isakson, I look forward to working with 
you on this, too, because it is something that I know you care deep- 
ly about, and it is something that we have to focus on in the reau- 
thorization of ESEA. I look forward to working with you on that. 

Senator Isakson. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Senator Bennet. 

Statement of Senator Bennet 

Senator Bennet. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for this 
hearing. 

Thank everybody for your testimony. 

One of the, I think, unintended consequences of No Child Left 
Behind is that there is a horrible springtime ritual in this country, 
in our school districts, where we spend 2 or sometimes even 3 
weeks administering what are largely standardized tests, having 
led up to that period of time with weeks and weeks and weeks, in 
some cases months of test preparation. Then that ritual ends, and 
throughout the rest of our 181-day school year, whatever it is, we 
do all the things we wanted to do during the school year. Like my 
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two daughters are practicing Shakespeare right now in their ele- 
mentary school in Denver. 

I think one of the causes — there are many causes of that. One 
of the causes of that is that we have had far too many standards 
at every grade level that have exhausted our kids and exhausted 
our teachers and not given us the information that we need, either 
for accountability purposes or for teaching and learning purposes. 

I remember when I was superintendent in Denver, somebody 
came one day — I wish I could remember who it was, but I don’t — 
and he had two books in his hand, and he was standing with our 
principal. He said, “This is your ninth grade math textbook. It is 
in English, and it costs $115. This is the ninth grade math text- 
book they use in Singapore, which parenthetically is in English and 
costs $15.” 

’’The good news,” he said, “is that this math textbook exists 
somewhere inside this math textbook, if you can only find it.” Of 
course, what he was saying was we have to drill down in a much 
more rigorous way on fewer standards, fewer, clearer, higher, 
which is the purpose of your work. Dr. Paine, and the work of the 
other States. 

I have two questions for anybody who wants to answer them. 
One, will we have accomplished finding this math textbook in these 
standards? Do we feel comfortable that we really are not covering 
the waterfront anymore, but we are going to do what is important, 
benchmark to an international norm? What can we do to help 
make sure that is true? 

And second, what are the implications for technology or for test- 
making generally that may get us out of this springtime ritual that 
is so counterproductive for our kids? 

Dr. Paine, maybe we will start with you? 

Mr. Paine. You sound like a school guy. 

[Laughter.] 

Very insightful. I went on a trip with some of our colleagues with 
CCSSO to Singapore, and the mantra is teach less, learn more. I 
think that the fewer, clearer, higher mantra in the 

Senator Bennet. Oh, I should say. Dr. Paine — sorry — that the 
point of that is that our bell regularly gets rung by the ninth grade 
kids in Singapore in terms of math results. So, sorry. 

Mr. Paine. Exactly. I think that reflective in the Common Core 
standards is the concept that, and I can speak from personal expe- 
rience in West Virginia, that we have narrowed our State stand- 
ards significantly, particularly in grades kindergarten through 
third grade, where we have reduced the numbers of standards, 
made them much more concise. We had the rigor, but we didn’t 
have the simplicity, if you will, of concept so that we can really 
hone in on a few concepts well and lay that foundation for later 
grades. 

That is one very practical thing that I think you will see in the 
Common Core set of standards. I do also agree with you with re- 
gard to this ritual that occurs every spring. 

I have to tell you just a little story. I have just finished touring 
our State for about 3 weeks, conducting focus groups with the kids, 
teachers, parents, school superintendents, and local board presi- 
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dents. Interviewed each of our State board members, business com- 
munity, PTA, and numerous, numerous people. 

I got to the kids, and I talked to them about the State assess- 
ments and how much emphasis we place on the present model of 
using State assessments to assess our standards. I bring this up for 
a purpose so that I hope in the reauthorization we can find a way 
to fix this. 

I was talking with the kids about this notion of linking teacher 
evaluation to student performance results and specifically the prac- 
tice that seems to be emphasized right now is a summative test, 
which I really have to question, I have to be honest with you. I am 
all about accountability, but I think you have to be very careful 
about making those kinds of singular decisions on one particular 
assessment. 

The kids said, “Well, that means on the State test, which we 
really don’t take that seriously, we can take out Mr. Green.” And 
I thought, “Oh, no.” Then I said, “So you don’t value that State 
test?” I said, “Do you value the NAEP?” I serve on the NAGBE 
board — governing board for the NAEP. 

They said, “Well, sometimes we don’t take that test as seriously.” 
I won’t tell you what they really said. So I said, “What test do you 
really value that will motivate you to learn all that you are taught 
daily?” And with respect to my colleague that sits to my left, they 
said, “The ACT.” If we were an SAT State, they probably would 
have said that, too. 

I think we have to figure out a way to merge purposes with a 
simpler testing strategy, if you will, in that springtime ritual that 
could be spread throughout the year and more frequent intervals 
as we look at assessing the Common Core so that we can make 
these assessments very important to our students. That is the 
point I wanted to bring out. 

Mr. Phillips. Well, let me address the technology question. The 
whole idea of technology is to make testing less burdensome and 
to get out of the way of instruction so you can have more instruc- 
tion. I mean, just an obvious example of that, if you give a test that 
takes 2 months to get back to the students, you have made a lot 
of progress if you can get that result back in 15 seconds so the 
teacher can actually do something with it. 

Technology is an important ingredient in this as we move to a 
new set of what I hope are State comparable assessments in order 
to make it feasible, in order to cut the costs down, and actually get 
better measurement because these type of tests — one of the rea- 
sons, for example, why there is a need — why there has been discus- 
sion for a 2 percent assessment is that existing paper/pencil tests 
give terrible measurements for that bottom set of students. So, 
there is a need to have a new test. 

With a computer-adaptive test, it goes right down there and gets 
as good a measurement for them as it gets for everybody else. 
There is no need for a 2 percent assessment if you have a com- 
puter-adaptive assessment because it is doing as good a job for that 
bottom 2 percent as it is doing for the middle and for the top. 

It is leveraging the technology that makes this feasible and prac- 
tical and cost-effective in the future. 

Senator Bennet. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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The Chairman. Great questions and answers, provoked me to 
think about some questions. 

Now let us see, Senator Hagan. 

Senator Hagan 

Senator Hagan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I, too, want to thank you for having this hearing and certainly 
thank all of your witnesses for the time you spent preparing to 
come and sharing with us your thoughts and expertise. 

I want to follow up on Senator Bennet’s question. It wasn’t my 
first question, but since we are right here. Dr. Phillips, what you 
just said on the computer-adaptive testing, that what it does is, it 
helps I guess from the bottom 2 percent just as much as the top 
2 percent. Can you elaborate on what you mean by that? 

Mr. Phillips. Yes. A typical paper/pencil test, let us say, has got 
40 items. Everybody takes the same 40 items. If you are a low- 
achieving student, that test is too hard for you. It doesn’t do a good 
job of saying what you know. If you are a high-achieving student, 
it is too easy for you. It doesn’t really measure — it sets a ceiling. 
You can’t go any further. 

What the computer-adaptive test does is it focuses on your level 
of ability, and it drills down and gets better and better and better 
measurements until it can’t do any better. It therefore gives the 
same accuracy to a low-achieving student and to a high-achieving 
student. 

Particularly, if you are measuring growth, which is one of the 
initiatives in the future, which has been mentioned, one of the 
things you see right now with paper and pencil tests, anytime you 
have growth measures, you always see the same phenomenon. 
High-achieving students do worse over time. Low-achieving stu- 
dents do better than you expect over time. 

The reason for that is the high-achieving students are at the ceil- 
ing and can’t go anywhere. The low-achieving students capitalize 
on chance, and they will bump up just due to chance. You get a 
much more accurate measurement of growth if you have the same 
precision and accuracy for high-achieving students as you have for 
low-achieving students. That is particularly important if you are 
going to hold teachers accountable. 

If you are a teacher with a classroom of high-achieving students, 
it is going to be a disaster if you try to measure growth because 
they are likely to either not show any growth or show negative 
growth. Particularly when you get into the growth business, for 
low-achieving and high-achieving students, you need better meas- 
urement. That is what this would do. 

Senator Hagan. I think one of the things I have been concerned 
about is those high-achieving students, sometimes I don’t think we 
expect as much out of them, that we have got to continue setting 
much, much higher expectations at the same time. 

From your computer-adaptive testing, how many States are 
doing that right now, and what do you see to encourage other 
States to actually get onboard? 

Mr. Phillips. Many States around the country have some portion 
of their testing being done by computer adaptive. I could be wrong, 
but the three States I mentioned I think are the only ones that are 
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completely and totally computer adaptive. Oregon is the only State 
that has been actually approved through peer review and No Child 
Left Behind. The other two will go through that process shortly. 

What I describe, shows that all testing companies are involved 
in this. There is a lot of innovation, R&D going on. If there was 
a simal from the Federal Government through ESEA or through 
the $350 million that this is important, there would be a whole lot 
more innovation and R&D, and the computer-adaptive tests in the 
future would be even better than they are today. Even today, they 
are practical and feasible and would give you what you need. 

Senator Hagan. One other comment that you said on that is that 
15 minutes or whatever after the test is taken, then there could be 
some analysis in the States that use these. 

Do the teachers actually then go back and do the students see 
these tests, see what they have done right and wrong? Because so 
many times, I think these students take these tests. You never see 
the booklets again. You never understand what you did wrong in 
order to evaluate it from that student’s perspective. 

Mr. Phillips. Yes. What you could do with these tests, just to 
give you an example, in a typical paper and pencil test, let us say 
it is eighth grade and you are measuring the Pythagorean theorem, 
which is a subset of mathematics. You may only have two items 
that cover that. So you can’t get a lot of good information. The 
teacher can’t get a lot of good information to help determine if their 
students are learning the Pythagorean theorem. 

With computer-adaptive testing, each student 

Senator Hagan. I understand that, but do they actually go back 
and look at it? 

Mr. Phillips. Yes, they do. 

Senator Hagan. OK. 

Mr. Phillips. They get an immediate report, and you can see, 
“Oh, my students need to learn the Pythagorean theorem.” 

Senator Hagan. I had one other question that I wanted to talk 
about just for a minute, and that is North Carolina is the first 
State in the Nation to create a Center for 21st Century Skills, with 
the goal of identifying those skills that will be most sought after 
in the workforce when — in the future with the idea to improve the 
States’ education system to ensure that the students actually grad- 
uate with those skills. 

Dr. Paine, I know in West Virginia, that you are also a leader 
in this effort, that West Virginia is. And I was just wondering, can 
you share with me any of what the Federal Government might do 
to encourage more States to identify and promote 21st century 
skills, and how can we sustain our State’s commitment to this as 
new assessments continue to be put forward? 

Mr. Paine. Thank you. 

Certainly, North Carolina was a leader, and we were the second 
State following North Carolina. I think that is a very insightful 
question. We tend to, if we are going to make decisions, we want 
to make sure we emphasize content, but embed higher-level 
skills — those “21st century” critical thinking, problem-solving, the 
IT skills, so forth — within the content. 

Once again, when you do that, and that is what North Carolina 
has done as well, and that is what the business sector really wants 
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us to do in preparing a workforce. Whether it is a company with 
an international presence or whether it is a national company, a 
Fortune 500 company, or if it is a small business in West Virginia, 
I hear the same kinds of expectations. That calls for different 
teaching methodologies, which also calls for different assessment 
practices. 

And in response to your previous question, because they both 
dovetail, there is one of the consortia that has developed is com- 
mitted to the adaptive testing process, along with other types of 
measures. It is called Smarter Balance, and there are some 30 
States that have come together to be a part of this consortia. It is 
being led by Sue Gendron, who is the former commissioner for 
Maine, who has just recently stepped down to head up this consor- 
tium. 

Senator Hagan. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Senator Merkley is gone. 

Senator Casey. 


Statement of Senator Casey 

Senator Casey. Mr. Chairman, thank you and thanks for orga- 
nizing this hearing and calling us together. 

We want to thank our witnesses for your testimony and your 
work and your scholarship. 

When I have traveled across Pennsylvania, as a State govern- 
ment-elected official and as a candidate and then in the time I 
have been in the Senate, whenever the topic of No Child Left Be- 
hind came up, it would usually be raised by others, and they would 
ask for a response. I found that people, whether they were mostly 
in the context of teachers and administrators, but others as well — 
I found that whenever the topic came up, people were even-tem- 
pered. They were always mad. 

[Laughter.] 

They had a real frustration, I think, with the gap between what 
was — what undergirded the original, the legislation itself and the 
expectations that flowed from that and then what the reality was 
when it was implemented. This is a broad kind of overview and too 
simplistic, but I will just frame it as simply as I can. 

There was a sense that one side of the debate was yelling for 
more investment. The legislation made promises. The other side 
was saying we needed more measuring and assessment, and so 
that was implemented, or standards as well. It seems like we failed 
on both. We failed on the investment, and we failed on how we im- 
plemented the standards and assessments. 

I know we don’t have a lot of time, but I wanted to delve a little 
bit into the assessment question. Dr. Paine, I will start with you, 
and I invite others to comment as well. I found these two sentences 
among the many in your testimony on page 4 under the Common 
Assessment Development section. 

You said, and I quote, in the first paragraph in that section, 
“Aligned standards and assessments will allow States aligned 
teacher preparation and other supports designed to improve overall 
student achievement and close achievement gaps.” And then the 
sentence after that, which I thought was even more pointed in 
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terms of what we want to talk about. “Teachers from participating 
States will benefit from high-quality instructional supports and 
materials that are aligned to the core standards.” 

I wanted to focus your attention just on what are and how would 
you define and give examples of “high-quality instructional sup- 
ports and materials?” 

Mr. Paine. I think you hit on perhaps the core of what could be 
the most important element, in my mind, of the reauthorization, 
and that is 

Senator Casey. We didn’t choreograph this either. 

Mr. Paine. No, sir. I have been very even-tempered about that, 
but 

[Laughter.] 

I really think you hit on the issue, and that is developing the 
quality of teaching in our State, in our country is critical to the 
success of the education. We already know from research that that 
is probably the No. 1 variable that affects student achievement out- 
side of what goes on outside of the home. 

I think that we need to very quickly capitalize on a set of com- 
mon standards and an assessment strategy to measure the full 
scope of that, which includes a variety of different measures, and 
help our teachers to understand how to become what I would call 
“assessment literate.” Teach them how to read these standards and 
how to teach these standards and how to assess student achieve- 
ment within those standards, and then to hold those accountable 
for their preparation. 

And I think as we have one set of standards and hopefully can 
arrive at perhaps one set of assessments, perhaps two in two con- 
sortia, that allows us to really focus our efforts on how we do pre- 
pare teachers, and what are the best strategies for doing so? Then, 
how do we build a performance-based accountability system that 
makes some sense? We can do that with the collective energies of 
all the States. 

Senator Casey. Do you have any particular examples of those 
two words I mentioned, the materials and supports? Can you just 
amplify on that a little? 

Mr. Paine. That also allows a real focused effort on developing 
high-quality resources and materials in support of that Common 
Core. Instead of necessarily differences in the way that States, 
other resource partners, vendors, and so forth focus their efforts, 
all will be focused on that Common Core set of standards, which 
I think will capture a real positive synergy as we develop real rich, 
robust resources to support the teaching of those standards. 

Senator Casey. I know I am just about out of time. Anybody else 
want to quickly add to that? 

[No response.] 

Well, thanks very much. 

Mr. Chairman, we will submit questions for the record as well. 
Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. Senator Casey. 

Can I just return here to a couple of things? One specifically. 
Senator Bennet spoke about the annual spring exercise of testing 
and how much time it takes. Dr. Paine, if I am not mistaken, I 
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made some notes here, you said we need a simpler testing strategy, 
one that goes on during the school year. 

One of the things that I have thought about for a long time is, 
how do teachers during the school year get an accurate assessment 
of each of their students that they are teaching on an ongoing basis 
so that you don’t wait 2 or 3 or 4 months to find that something 
is happening here, and this student is not learning something? 

It could be a simple thing like, well, in math it could be students 
are doing all right, but this one student, for some reason, is not 
doing very well. They seem to do OK in adding and multiplication 
and stuff, but they have a problem with fractions. If a teacher can 
find that out, then they can deal with this student and deal with 
the specificity of what it is that that student can’t quite grasp. 

I am familiar with a program that has been ongoing in Iowa 
that — at least I have heard from teachers who seem to love it — it 
has been kind of an experimental type program. It is technology- 
based, computer-based, where — and I played with it once a couple 
of years ago when it was just started to look at how if I were a 
teacher, how I would get this information. 

It is a very rapid type of thing where literally on an almost daily 
basis or weekly basis, I should say, teachers get good information 
back about how their students are doing in each of these subjects. 
They also find out whether or not there is some part of that sub- 
ject, maybe it is English, they are doing all right with punctuation. 
They seem to be doing all right with words and spelling, but they 
don’t know where to place a verb. And they pick that up. The 
teacher gets that on an ongoing basis rather than just at a test at 
the end of the year that tests a more broad-based kind of achieve- 
ment. 

Are you familiar with any other kinds of programs; I am sure 
that is not the only one. Are there other kinds of programs that are 
technology-based, computer-based where you get this kind of sim- 
pler testing strategy that goes on during the year and doesn’t just 
rely upon one or two big tests? 

Mr. Paine. There are programs and strategies that do exactly as 
you say and certain products that are produced by vendors out 
there in support of the teaching of standards. One of the projects 
that the Council of Chief State School Officers is undertaking, a 
very exciting initiative, I might add, is looking at what is the next 
generation of learners, and how do we support those needs? 

Embedded within that concept, with the richness of technology 
that is now available to us, is to assess each student against each 
of these common standards and their progress in very real time so 
that teachers have access to that information via a very rich, ro- 
bust data system on their desktop so that they can make those 
kinds of very frequent real-time decisions. 

If you think about the possibilities of how that network then 
could be expanded to the home or to other places or a data system 
like that, we really have the capability to make those kinds of deci- 
sions. That is the undergirding of that kind of assessment system 
that I know you are referring to, those classroom assessments de- 
veloped by teachers that are done in alignment with a broader as- 
sessment strategy that includes also a summative test. 
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The Chairman. Because one of the things that it seems to me 
that technology-based learning and the new technology, computer- 
based programs we have, kind of gets, to English language learn- 
ers. Dr. Rivera, how has technology helped or hurt students who 
have to both be tested in English language learning, but also be 
tested in the core subjects that they have to learn also? 

This is where I lack any knowledge. I don’t really know whether 
or not technology has helped this. Has it assisted it? Have they fo- 
cused on it? What is happening with new technologies in terms of 
English language learners? 

Ms. Rivera. I am not aware of efforts currently to develop as- 
sessments specifically. The English language proficiency tests, I 
think they are all given as paper and pencil, although perhaps 
there are some efforts to start developing them as computer-based 
assessments. 

In terms of English language learners, what is going to be impor- 
tant in terms of the technology is to make sure that the schools 
that they are attending have access to the technology and instruc- 
tion and that the instructional program integrates the technology 
and students are very capable of using the technology before we go 
off and try to test them using the technology. 

I know that I worked a little bit on the standards at ACT actu- 
ally on the writing assessment for NAEP, and the endeavor was to 
put NAEP on a computer-based platform. The committee I was on 
was to look at accommodations for English language learners and 
for students with disabilities. One of the cautions was to make sure 
that the instructional program really includes that kind of teach- 
ing. If it doesn’t, then it is going to be problematic. 

Also computers need to be available to students, and I know 
NAEP had a — perhaps it has been resolved. I know it was an issue 
in terms of the writing assessment that schools did not have the 
available computers to allow the testing to happen in an easy fash- 
ion. 

The Chairman. Dr. Phillips, you indicated you wanted to address 
this? 

Mr. Phillips. Just in your earlier question, in the three States 
I mentioned, each of them have three opportunities for the student 
to take a test. In between those opportunities, the teacher can de- 
velop formative assessments also on a computer and get results on 
the same scale as a summative assessment. 

So that if the student is having trouble with the Pythagorean 
theorem, she could say, “Well, what is it about the Pythagorean 
theorem you don’t know?” and then develop an assessment based 
on that. 

The other thing is your second question. In Oregon, their entire 
test for English language learners is computer-adaptive. It covers 
listening and speaking, and it is working just fine. There haven’t 
been any issues. 

Also, in terms of languages, there are no limit to the number of 
languages you can test in. The fact that we are doing it in English, 
that is just a random choice. You can do it in Spanish or any — for 
example, in Hawaii, we are doing it in Hawaiian. 

The Chairman. Is it written, or is it spoken? Is it something that 
is an audible-type test? 
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Mr. Phillips. In Oregon, it is both written and spoken. 

The Chairman. Both. 

Mr. Phillips. Right. So you are assessing listening and speaking. 

The Chairman. Interesting. Interesting. 

Ms. Rivera. It is an English language proficiency test that they 
have, right? Right. It is not a content assessment, which is dif- 
ferent. 

The Chairman. Right. Just for English language. 

Ms. Rivera. Right. 

The Chairman. Senator Enzi. 

Senator Enzi. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I will start with Dr. Rivera. For English language learners, are 
there accommodations that could be used for all types and forms 
of assessments that would maintain the validity of the scores for 
those students? 

Ms. Rivera. Well, that is an area we have been working with 
quite extensively, which is to identify what States are doing and 
what kinds of accommodations are available to States. There are 
accommodations, and we really have organized accommodations 
around the — for English language learners, the main thing that 
they need is access to the language of the test. They need to have 
linguistic access to the test. We call these linguistic accommoda- 
tions. 

States have many different kinds of accommodations, and they 
have policies that list accommodations. Often what they do, does 
not distinguish the accommodations for English language learners 
from students with disabilities. Making the decision as to which ac- 
commodation is appropriate for these students, I mean, Braille is 
not going to help an English language learner. Or moving things 
around, whatever. There are different kinds of accommodations. 

It is very important that folks really have an understanding of 
what the needs are of the English language learner and that the 
appropriate accommodations are available to them, and those 
would be linguistic accommodations or accommodations that ad- 
dress the language, allow them access to the content of the test. 

Senator Enzi. Thank you. 

When Dr. Paine was speaking earlier, he reminded me of some 
student meetings that I have had. One of the things that really dis- 
turbed me is there is this general impression out there that there 
is no value in taking these tests. It doesn’t matter how I do on it 
or what I do on it or even if I do it. 

How do we overcome that? Did you come up with any great ideas 
based on your student/teacher work? And anybody else, too. If they 
take it seriously, it makes a difference in the scores, I suspect. 

Mr. Paine. Those students that are preparing to go to college cer- 
tainly value college entrance tests. I think one of the secrets might 
be that we merge purposes of an assessment of the Common Core 
with a purpose, the same purpose or a shared purpose, excuse me, 
of college-going rates. 

One other is that in our technical adult education classes, we are 
moving toward a 50 percent performance-based component, not just 
a paper/pencil test, as to whether you can be a good electrician. 
Now you will be juried by practitioners that will come in and actu- 
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ally assess your progress on a real, contextual, life-learning situa- 
tion. Can you actually wire the house, so to speak? 

If we can get at more performance-based types of assessments 
like that, those tend to engage kids, as you know. And move away 
from those traditional types of tests that kids are, quite frankly, 
tired of, that don’t necessarily yield the kind of learning informa- 
tion that we need to know about kids in this 21st century. I think 
that is where this whole computer-adaptive and other strategies of 
assessment really provide tremendous hope as we assess the Com- 
mon Core. 

Senator Enzi. Thank you. 

Anyone else? 

Ms. Rivera. I think that one of the very important pieces in all 
of this is the knowledge that the teachers have to be able to use 
the information that they gain from assessments. Also for them to 
be able to feel that they can develop classroom-based assessments 
and understand what skills their students need. That is really at 
the base, and it is very important. 

It is not — teachers really don’t feel comfortable often with assess- 
ment. Even if there is a rich body of data, they don’t always feel 
comfortable being able to look at it and figure out what it is that 
it is really telling them about their students. We need to spend 
some time and some effort in helping teachers to understand how 
to use the information, how to use assessments appropriately. 

I think in the new Race to the Top and the way these assess- 
ments are being developed, there is supposed to be an integrated 
system where there is summative assessment as well as perhaps 
benchmark assessments and classroom assessments. That whole 
system needs to be linked and connected, and teachers need to be 
able to have access to the data. 

Senator Enzi. I have to tell you, all of that really bothers me. I 
thought that teachers were taught to assess and that that was 
their job in the classroom on a daily basis, and in that regard, they 
ought to be assessment literate. Why do we keep saying that the 
teachers don’t know how to use the assessments? 

The assessment may be bad. That still really bothers me. I will 
have some more questions that will deal with that. 

Dr. Thurlow, quickly because my time has expired. Have stu- 
dents with disabilities been included in the development growth 
models, and if not, why not? 

Ms. Thurlow. Growth models are complex, and I believe that 
students with disabilities have been included, if they participate in 
the regular assessment with accommodations that don’t invalidate 
the results. So, yes, they have been included in that way. We have 
had students who are in the alternate assessment based on alter- 
nate achievement standards, and we haven’t figured out how to in- 
clude them very well. I think it is something that we are still work- 
ing on. 

Likewise, any other alternate assessment, unless it is based on 
the grade-level achievement standards, we haven’t figured out very 
well how to include that in the growth model. Those are probably 
some of the students who most need to be included in a growth 
model. 

Senator Enzi. Thank you. 
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The Chairman. Can I just add to that, those would be that 10 
percent, or the 1 percent? 

Ms. Thurlow. Yes. Yes. 

The Chairman. Well, 1 percent, but it is 10 percent of students 
with disabilities. 

Ms. Thurlow. Right. 

The Chairman. Like a different slice, they would fit into what 
Senator Enzi was talking about? 

Ms. Thurlow. Yes. Yes. 

The Chairman. Senator Bennet. 

Senator Bennet. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I just had two last questions. The first is that I think the State 
tests and NCLB has done a lousy job basically on accountability 
and a lousy job on teaching and learning because, among other 
things, we sort of push those two things together in the summative 
assessment that we are talking about, and I think it is really im- 
portant for us to pull those apart. 

Accountability is one piece of this puzzle, and it is different at 
this level of Government than it is at the State level and than it 
is at the district level. We are talking about measures of teacher 
effectiveness. Some of us are interested in differentiating pay. 
There are all kinds of things that fall into this category, and this 
category is teaching and learning and the ability of a teacher to as- 
sess her kids and then differentiate her instruction based on what 
she has seen to be able to meet the individual needs of the kids 
in her classroom. 

Those are not the same thing, it seems to me. I wonder, as we 
are thinking about both the summative assessment at the end and 
the interim assessments or the benchmarks, the formative assess- 
ments, whatever it is we are talking about, whether we are giving 
thought to those distinctions? Are they important? Is this some- 
thing we should be paying attention to from the schoolhouse level? 

Does anybody have a reaction to that at all? 

Mr. Paine. I would, very quickly. You brought up an issue that 
I think is very, very important for us to address as we think about 
Common Core and how do we assess the Common Core? How do 
we support assessment literate teachers, and how do we then look 
at their performance relative to accountability measures? 

I haven’t met a teacher in our State that is not interested in 
making more money. It is how do I make more money? If you are 
going to link my performance to one single assessment, that could 
be problematic. We need to look at models that support a variety 
of student learning outcomes. 

One of the issues that I would have with a typical — here we are 
calling them typical growth models now that assess annual 
progress, why don’t growth models measure progress over more 
short, frequent intervals such as every 2 months where we drop 
several types of ways to assess progress at shorter, frequent inter- 
vals so we can inform kids, their parents, and teachers about their 
progress and incorporate all of that into some kind of a growth 
model of accountability? 

Senator Bennet. Is there anybody else? 

Ms. ScHMEiSER. I would add a quick comment that I agree to- 
tally with the last comment. I would also say that the Common 
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Core standards allow us an opportunity to align our systems in this 
country like we have never been able to do before, grade by grade, 
in an aligned, coherent way, looking at student growth longitu- 
dinally over time. 

Inside of that can be multiple measures that can be embedded 
in instruction. They can be benchmark examinations. They can be 
summative. When you have a common goal and when it is clear 
what kids need to know and be able to do at the end of the third 
grade, fourth grade, fifth grade, you open doors for being able to 
have an aligned system both every day in the classroom to improve 
instruction all the way through the system. 

I would say. Senator Bennet, I think it is very important to begin 
to think about the roles that assessment can play in the classroom, 
as well as for different purposes at different times, and make sure 
from the very beginning they are well-planned and well-aligned as 
we look at longitudinal student progress. 

Senator Bennet. Well, what is interesting about that is that the 
more aligned, if you imagine a system that is perfectly aligned — 
I don’t think there is one. I have never seen it in the United States. 
It ought to be a system, sort of ironically, as a consequence of that 
alignment that allows the system to differentiate to the maximum 
degree. That is really what we are talking about. 

Ms. ScHMEiSER. Yes, that is right. 

Senator Bennet. The last question I had was for Dr. Phillips be- 
cause I am least familiar with the things that you have talked 
about today, and I appreciate learning about it. 

Has anybody done an analysis of the capacity of the school dis- 
tricts in this country from a technological point of view to admin- 
ister what you are talking about? Because I suspect there is huge 
variability in the United States of how many computers are avail- 
able, the wiring, and all of that. I was just curious whether there 
is something that I could look at and read about that? 

Mr. Phillips. There are surveys. And what was found in the 
three States I mentioned is that that is not really an issue because 
since the testing window is the whole year, you don’t have to have 
a computer for every student at the same time. And in the rare 
cases where a district or a school doesn’t have a computer, this is 
obvious leverage to get them one. It is a kind of a win-win situa- 
tion. 

Even in Hawaii, where even the most remote islands, I think we 
only found maybe one case where they needed a computer and 
didn’t have one. In the old days when you thought about computer- 
adaptive testing, this was an issue, but it is really not an issue 
when the testing window is all year long. 

Ms. Thurlow. I would refer you also to a study that NAEP did. 
I think in 2008, they collected information about technology, and 
it was quite positive. I can’t remember all the facts, but I could cer- 
tainly get the reference to you. 

Senator Bennet. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank you to the witnesses. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator Bennet. 

Senator Enzi. I have questions, but I will submit them. 

The Chairman. Well, I think this has been a very informative 
panel. I join with Senator Bennet and Senator Enzi and all the rest 
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of the Senators in thanking you for your excellent testimony, hoth 
written and verbal. 

We will leave the record open for 10 days for other questions that 
we might want to submit to you in writing, appreciate if you would 
answer those. 

I also ask that you continue to keep us informed as we move 
along in ESEA reauthorization, your suggestions, your advice. I am 
sure that through your different networks, you will know what we 
are doing here. I hope that you will continue to inform and advise 
us as we move along. 

And I hope that we, in turn, our staffs can continue to be in 
touch with you as we develop this. 

So thank you very much. Great hearing. Appreciate it. 

The committee will stand adjourned. 

[Editor’s Note: The following report was requested to be included in the 
hearing record: Policy Analysis — Behind the Curtain: Assessing the Case 
for National Curriculum Standards by Neal McCluskey. This report may be 
found at http'Jlwww.cato.orgIpub display. phpfpub id=11217 . 

Due to the high cost of printing, materials that have been previously pub- 
lished are not reprinted in the hearing record.] 

[Whereupon, at 4:02 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 
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